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PREFACE 

In pursuance of the recommendations of the Rau Court of 
Enquiry, Family Budget Enquiries wece conducted on uniform lines 
in selected industrial centres in India during 1944 — 46 by the Govern- 
ment of India with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable 
Consumer Price Index Numbers for different centres. With the 
passage of time the consumption pattern of working class had under- 
gone considerable change and it was felt that the existing Consumer 
Price Index Numbers should be revised on the basis of new weighting 
diagrams. It was, therefore, decided by the Planning Commission that 
fresh Family Living Surveys in .50 important industrial centres (factory, 
mining and plantations) based on the latest scientific principles should 
be conducted during the Second Plan period. This task was entrusted 
to the Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment. A Work- 
ing Group consisting of representatives of Indian Statistical Institute, 
National Sample Survey, Central Slati.stical Organisation and the 
Labour Bureau was accordingly set up for deciding all technical de- 
tails for the planning and conduct of the Enquiries. The Enquiries 
were conducted in 1958-59 in accordance with the recommendations 
of the Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index 
Numbers set up by Government and keeping in view the principles 
laid down by the I.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944 — 46 Enquiries which mainly consisted ol 
collection of data on Income and Expenditure of working class house- 
holds, the scope of the 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so as to in- 
clude a study of other aspects of the Level of Living in addition to 
Income and Expenditure. 

3. The collection of data was entrusted to the National Sample 
Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre and centres 
in West Bengal where the field work was done by I.S.I. Field Branch) 
and tabulations relating to F’amily Budget data to the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute, Calcutta. The drafting of the Reports and the tabula- 
tion of data relating to Level of Living were the responsibility of the 
Labour Bureau. 

4. This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Chikmagalur 
centre. A General Report dealing mainly with the technical aspects of 
the Enquiries is being brought out separately. The present Report 
consists of two Parts. Part I contains a discussion of Family Budget 
data while Part II analyses data relating to other aspects of the Level 
of Living. 

5. The pritnary responsibility of drafting this report devolved 
on Shri Satnam Dass, Research Officer, assisted by Shri A. Azim, 
Investigator Grade I, under the guidance and supervision of Shii 
L/B(D)233DofLB— 1 



L. R. Varma, Deputy Director, My thanks are due to the National 
Sample Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute, the Central Statisti- 
cal Organisation, the State Governments and the various Employers’ 
and Workers’ Organisations for their kind co-operation in the 
conduct of the Enquiries. Thanks are also due to the working class 
households but for whose active co-operation it would not have been 
possible to collect the requisite data relating to the various facets of 
family living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Gov* 
ernment of India. 
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Director 
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PART I 

(FAMILY BUDGET) 




Chapi-er 1 

SCOPK AND METHOD OF THE SURVEY 
1.1. Family living study 

Family living studies aim at collection and analysis of data on 
consumption pattern and other aspects of living conditions in respect 
of families of a specified population group. The surveys conducted 
for tjiis purpose provide scope for the collection {)f a wide range 
of data from the families. When attention is focussed on a limited 
aspect only, the surveys become specialised surveys, such as family 
budget survey, where the hulk of the data collected relate to con- 
sumption expenditure. Other illustrations of such specialised sniveys 
can be fotxl consumption surveys, health surveys, labour force surveys, 
demographic surveys, education surveys and housing surveys. Al- 
though in each case the specialised survey lays emphasis on a parti- 
cular problem, .sojnc more general information, such as the economic 
status of the family, is frequently included in order to facilitate the 
analysis of the data collected during the specialised surveys. In recent 
years the tendency has been to widen the scope of family living surveys 
to multi-subject surveys laying equal emphasis on a broad spectrum 
of data, combining two or more major topics, such as family charac- 
teristics, income, employment, education, housing, nutrition, health, 
etc. Through such nndli-subject surveys, family living studies can be 
put t,o manifold uses. These may be used to provide material for 
research into the behaviour patterns of different groups of the popu- 
lation. 'I'hey can also supply the basic data needed for policy making 
in coiinection with socio-economic planning which may include the 
esta!)lishment of norms or (he determination of needs, in prepara- 
tion for .social and economic measures, as well as the asse.ssment of 
the inqiact of policy decisions already applied in implementing 
welfare programmes. In developing countries like India, which are 
engaged in planning programmes, the data collected through family 
living surveys can be used to fill gaps in the existing information 
and to provide checks on the completeness of the existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data for 
an analysis of the level of living of a particular population group. 
An idea of the s{X’ctruni of data needed for such an analysis can he 
had from the following main components of the level of living given 
by the U.N. Committee of Exports on International Definition and 
Measurements of Standards and Levels of Living, 10.54 *. 

(i) Health, including demographic conditions; 

(ii) Food and nutrition; 

* Report on International definitions and measurements of standards and Levels 
of Living, U.N., 1954. 
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(iii) Education, including literacy and skills; 

(iv) Conditions of work; 

(v) Employment situation; 

(vi) Aggpregate consumption and savings; 

(vii) Transportation; 

(viii) Housing, including household facilities; 

(ix) Clothing; 

(x) Recreation and entertainment; 

(xi) Social security; and 

(xii) Human freedoms. 

In conducting the family living surveys in this country during 
1958-59, inter alia, in Chikrnagalur, an attempt was made to cover 
many of the components given above. At the same time, the object of 
deriving a weighting diagram for new scries of consumer price index 
numbers for the respective centres was kept in view. For the latter 
purpose, the relevant data are those which are usually covered in a 
specialised family budget survey. In this Report, the data on family 
budget survey have been discussed separately in Part I and the data 
collected on other components of level of living have been presented 
in Part II. 

1 .2. Description of the survey 

Chikrnagalur was one of the centres where family living surveys 
were conducted during 1958-59. This survey in Chikrnagalur was part 
of an integprated scheme of family living surveys among industrial 
workers at 50* important factoi'y, mining and plantation centres 
under the Second Five Year Plan. The details regarding origin, scope, 
design, etc., of the present surveys are being published in a separate 
report, as they happen to be common for all the 50 centres. A few 
important details are, however, discussed here briefly in order to 
bring out the significance of the data for Chikrnagalur centre present- 
ed in this Report. 

1.21. Organisation of the survey 

The working class family living survey was sponsored by the 
Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment, Government 
of India. I’he technical details of the survey were worked out under 
the guidance of a Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living 
Index Numbers consisting of the representatives of the Ministries of 
Labour and Employment, Food and Agriculture and Finance, the 
Planning Commission, the National Sample Survey Directorate, the 
Department of Statistics (C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Institute and 


* The List of 60 centres is given in Appendix I. 




the Reserve Bank of India. The field work was entrusted to the Direc- 
torate of National Sample Survey, and processing and tabulation of 
data collected in Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget) were entrusted to the 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. The tabulation of data collected 
•‘n Schedule ‘B’ (Level of Living) was done in the Labour Bureau. 
Analysis of the data, publication of reports on the results of the sur- 
veys and construction and maintenance of new series of consumer 
price index numbers were the responsibilities of the Labour Bureau. 

1.22. Definition of a working class family 

A working class family was the basic unit of the survey. A family 
was defined in terms of sociological and economic considerations as 
consisting of persons: 

(i) generally related by blood and marriage or adoption; 

(ii) usually living together and/or served from the same 
kitchen; and 

(iii) pooling a major part of their income and/or depending 
on a common pool of income for a major part of their 
expenditure. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with the 
family and depending on the common family pool for their expendi- 
ture were considered family members. On the other hand, domestic 
servants and paying guests were generally excluded from the concept 
but they were taken to constitute separate families within the house- 
hold. Care was taken to include temporary absentees such as family 
members on tours or on visit to relatives or friends, or in hospital. 
Casual guests were not considered to be family members even though 
they might have stayed with the family for a fairly long period. In 
a messing group, where the members pooled a part of their income 
only for messing, generally each member was treated as a separate 
family. 

A working class family was defined as one which derived 50 per 
cent, or more of its income during the specified calendar month 
through manual work in a factory, mine or plantation covered by 
the Factories Act, 1948, the Mines Act, 1952, or the Plantations Labour 
Act, 1951 as the case may be. The survey in Chikmagalur, which was 
a plantation centre, covered families deriving a major part of their 
income from manual work in registered plantations only. Manual 
work was defined on the basis of classification of occupations. Thus, 
a job though essentially involving physical labour but requiring a 
certain level of general, professional, scientific or technical educa- 
tion was classified as ‘non-manual’. On the other hand, jobs involv- 
ing physical labour not requiring much of educational (general, 
scientific, technical or otherwise) background were treated as ‘manual* 
work. 
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1.23. Design of survey 

Two types of sampling methods, viz., tenement sampling and pay- 
roll sampling were followed for getting down to the ultimate units 
of the family living survey, viz., the families. The choice between the 
two methods depended upon operational convenience. Thus, at a 
centre where working class population was concentrated in definite 
areas, which could be located and demarcated without much dilTiculty, 
tenement sampling was followed. On the other hand, if the working 
class population in a cetitre was found to be loosely dispensed, the 
pay-roll sampling became operationally more convenient and econo- 
mical. 

On the basis of a preliminary survey conducted in December, 
1957 — February, 195S. it was decided to adopt pay roll .sampling at 
(iiiikmagalnr centre and the list of 217 registered plantations of an 
area of 25 acres or more in Chikmagalur raluk was used as the 
sampling frame. 

'The sample size for a centre was determined on the basis of the 
mimlrer of industrial workers, the type of .sampling followed, the 
work-load manageable by an Investigator and the required precision 
of weights to lie deiivcd from .Schedide ‘A’ for consumer price index 
tuimirers. The sample si/c for (Ihikmagalur was 480 families for 
.Schedule ‘A’ and 120 for .Schedule ‘IV. The number of schedules finally 
collected and tabulated was 478 .Schedule ‘A’ and 118 .Schedule ‘IV. 
The difference between the number of sampled families origitially 
fixed and the number of families finally covered, was due to exclusion 
at the tabulation stage of some of the surveyed families not belong- 
ing to werrking class, rejection of some schedules because of unsatis- 
factory data, etc. 

The two samples drawn for .Schedules ‘A’ and ‘IV were mutually 
exclusive liecause canvassing of both the schedule,? from the same 
sampled families would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators 
and informants. Ihe whole sample was staggered over a period of 
12 months evenly so as to eliminate the seasonal elfet ts on the con 
sumption pattern. 

The selection of sample was done in tw'o stages. In the first stage 
groups of establishments were selected and in the next stage workers 
were selected. The coflce-plantations were grouped into ci listers of 
3 each such that plantations of different sizes were represen'ed in 
each cluster. 1 he clusters were then arratjged in increasing order of 
their areas and 2 independent samples of 12 clusters each were select- 
ed .systematically with probability proportional to the chistcr areas 
(informat 'on on number of workers was not available but it was 
learnt that this was almost proportional to area). 

The ultimate sampling unit, a working cla.ss family, was selected 
through the pay-rolls of the establishments at the second stage of 
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s.irnpiing. The up-to-clalc and complete lists of workers entered in the 
pay-rolls of each .sampled establishment were drawn up. Within each 
csialdisliment any available arrangement by .sections, grades or types 
of work was retained and i'rom the pay-roLs of the estaldishmcnts in 
a cluster a simple systetiialic sarnpie of U;") workers was drawn, of which 
workers were selected by simple random sampling for Schedule ‘B’ 
(Level of Living) and the remaining 20 weie taken for Sdiedule ‘A’ 
(Family Budget). 

1.24. Period of survey 

As mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to rover a j>eriod 
of 12 months at each centre. The period for working class family 
living survey at (ihikmagalur centre was August, 10;')8 to July, 19.a9. 

1.25. Method of survey 

'I'hc “Interview method” was followed for the collection of data, 
as a large proportion of the poj)ulation covered consisted of illiterate 
workers who could not be expected to reply to mailed cpiestionnaircs 
or to maintain accounts. Moreover, the (juestionnaire covered a wide 
range of subjects, accurate replies to some of which could not be had 
without explaining the significance of the questions to the respon- 
dents, 

1.2G. Difficulties in the collection of data 

The employers and employees evinced keen interest in the survey 
and extended full co-operation to the Investigators of the Directorate 
of National Sample Survey, who were entrusted with the field work. 
Because of the lengthy ciuestionnaire, however, the sampled workers 
sometimes felt impatient while airswering questions. It took three 
to four hours to complete schedule ‘A*, lire detailed itemised break- 
down of consumption and expenditure in many of the blocks, c.g., 
clothing, medical care, personal care, education and reading, recrea- 
tion and amusements, transport and communication, subscription, 
personal effects, taxes and interest was specially irLsome. Information 
on the consumption of liquor and other intoxicants was furnished 
by the workers with great reluctance. 



Chapter 2 

ECONOMIC HACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 

2.1. Introductory 

Chikmagalur is one of the important plantation centres of the 
•State of Mysore, and is situated 40 Km away from Kadur, the nearest 
railway station. The coffee estates are mostly concentrated in 
Babaudangiri and Mullainhagiri hills at the altitude of 610 to 1,219 
metres. The average annual rainfall of the area is between 203.20 cm. 
and 304.80 cm. 

2.2. Population 

The following table shows the growth of population in Chikma- 
galur Taluk from 1921 onwards: — 

Table 2.1 


Doroiiiiial 



Year 


Population 

percentage 

variation 


1 


2 

3 

1921 .. 

1 • • • • • 

• 

80,320 


1931 .. 

• • • • • • 

• • 

80,092 . 

— 0-30 

1941 


• • 

83,006 

-|-3*64 

1951 .. 

• ■ • • • • 


96,344 

+ 16-07 

1961 . . 

.. 

•• 

1,41,931 

+47-32 


Source : — ^Figures for the years 1921 to 1961 taken from Census of India 1961, 
Vol. XIV Part II Tables. Mysorc-Pago 13. 

Figures for the year 1901 taken from Census of India 1961, Pinal Population totals , 
Paper No. 1, 1962. 

2 . 3 . Working class areas 

The working class population in Chikmagalur was reported to 
be concentrated in the following areas; 

(i) Chikmagalur 

(ii) Aldur 

(iii) Mallandur 

(iv) Joldal 

(v) Kaimara 

(vi) Santhaveri 

(vii) Attigeri 
(viii) Hospet 


6 
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U.4. Working class markets 

Although the working class population is concentrated in the 
above areas, the markets patronised predominantly by them are; 

(i) Chikmagalur 

(ii) Aldur 

(iii) Hospet. 

'J'he above mentioned markets have been selected for the collection 
of retail prices for the new scries of Consumer Price Index Numbers 
for Chikmagalur centre. 

2.5. General characteristics of working class population — survey results 
2.51. Industries 

According to the survey, the estimated number of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Chikmagalur 
was about 5 thousand. The estimated number of employees in these 
families was about ten thousand. A distribution of these employees 
by industries and in each industry by sex and adults/children is 
given in the following table. In column 7, the average monthly in- 
come per employee from paid employment in different industries, as 
reported by the families, is also given. 


Table 2.2 — Distribution of employees {including apprentices) by 

industries and other details 


Industry 

Percentage distribution of 
employees by sex and adults/ 
children 

Total 
number of 
employees 
^{eBtimntcd) 

Average 

monthly 

income 

per 

employee 
from paid 
employ- 
ment 
(Rs.) 

Number 

of 

employees 

(unesti- 

mated) 


M(M1 

Women 

Children 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Production of 

coffee in xdanta- 
tion . . 

Rest 

5t-2r> 
66 62 

39-47 

33-38 

6-27 

100-00 

100-00 

10,074 

62 

27-79 

20-81 

1,253 

4 

All 

54 S-t 

39-43 

6-23 

100-00 

10,136 

27-75 

1,267 

Number of em- 
ployees ( lin- 

os timated)* 

616 

516 

95 

1,257 

. . 

. • 

. . 


♦Um stirjiatcfl figures stand ff)r sample totals and estimated figures are the population 
estimates derived from the sample totals. This is how the expressions will be used in 
all other tables of Part I of the Ivop ort. Where nothing is mentioned, the figures should 
bo taken as ‘estimated figures’. 
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It will be seen that about 99 per cent, of the employees w^cre 
employed in the production of colfoc in ])IaiUatio]is. "J'he women 
employees constituted about 10 per rent, of the total. The propor- 
tion of ciiildicn (upto the age of 14 years) was about (i ])ca' cent. 

2 . 51 ^. Occufmlion 

1‘able 2.15 gives, by major, oa upations, tiie penentage distribu- 
tion of employees by sex and adults/ch'4dren, total number of em- 
ployees and average monthly incojiic per employee from paid employ- 
ment. 


Tadlk -Distribution of cm ployecs (inci uding apprentices) by 
occupation and other details 




|>!<)y('c’s l)y sox c 'kI 

r-' ■■ 

^tcii \V«'inon Oiiiiann 


y«.cs 


h!iv!l»iy cniplnyjCtf 
irn^);h^^ (Mripsti- 
iMalod) 

{‘ii'pli \ CO 

(’n'|»i>»y- 

mont 

(Ks.) 


1 

o 


4 

5 

(> 

7 

8 

UhiiUatioji wurkor.s 

At-: s 



i(<o(;o 


i>7-sa 

1 ,:!r)3 

Rp-st . . 

u • I s 

AA • Si! 


MHl-UO 

.‘^7 

i:j- ti) 

4 

All 

t • :> 1 



loa-co 


27-7.) 

1,257 

plpyops (ni'.i sti- 
111 cited) 

i>i(> 

5 1 r 

it) 

l 





About 99 per cent, of the total employees were employed as 
plantation workers and the rest comprised production process workers, 
workers in transport occupations, etc. 

2.53. Nature of employment and type of settlement 

Table 2.4 gives the percentage distribution of employees by num- 
ber of days worked during the month classified by (a) regular and 
casual employment and (b) settled or nol-settled. A settled person 
was defined as one who had permanently settled down at the place 
of survey, i.e., who had no enduring connections with his native place 
and had developed sentimental and permanent attachment to his 
present place of stay. 
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Tam.E 2.4 — Percentage distribution of employees (including appren- 
tices) by nature of employment, type of settlement and number 
of days worked 



Percentage distributi ui of cn 

pit»yees by 


Number 

of 

employees 

(unesti- 

mated) 

dumber of dajrs 

Tfatute of employment* 

Tsp.‘ of settlement 

^ . 

w^rwou uuriii^ uu.o f 

month Regular 

Casual 

— % r 

Aii 

Sjtllcd 

Not 

settled 

1 

2 


4 

6 

0 

7 

0 .. 

2-52 

1*05 

2-38 

12-22 

1-20 

28 

1— 7 . . 

4*69 

6-91 

4-81 

0-95 

5-27 

81 

8 — 16 kb kb 

i:m2 

21-72 

13-95 

13-18 

14-04 

203 

10 — 1 9 • • b b 

16-21 

21 -no 

16-79 

19-08 

15-40 

200 

20 — 2 i . . . > 

33-72 

17-72 

32-18 

2l-:-6 

33-48 

412 

24—27 . . 

27-62 

21-12 

2G-90 

32-33 

26-25 

298 

28—31 . . 

3-22 

11-18 

:>-99 

U-89 

4 ■ :ji1 

35 

Total 

100-00 

ICO 00 

l(J0-()0 

loncw 

loo-oo 

1,257 

Percentage to total 

90-39 

9Cl 

lOO-W 

10C9 

89-:i 

. • 

N umber of emnl 'yees 

(unestimated) . . 

1,1?6 

122 

L267 

124 

1J23 

• • 


0£ the total employees, about 90 per cent, were regular and the 
remaining 10 per cent, were casual. Only 11 per cent, of the em- 
ployees had settled down at the centre. 

2..54. Family income 

The average monthly income per lumily of the jjopulation sur- 
veyed was Rs. 6G.61. The estimated distribution of families in diffe- 
rent income classes is given in table 2.5. 

Taiu.e 2..5 — Distribution of families by monthly family income 


Percentage of 

Monthly family income families to 

total 


Less than Rs. 30 

• • 




10-87 

Bs. 30 to less than Rs. 60 

• • 




42 35 

Bs. 60 to less than Ks. 90 

• m 




28 33 

Bs. 90 to less than Rs. 120 





12-41 

B>s. 120 to loss than Rs. ] 60 

m • 

• • 



3-64 

Bs. 15i) to less than Rs. 210 

• • 

• • 



1-61 

Rs. 210 and above 

* s 

- 



0-89 




Total 

•• 

100-00 


♦The classification of workers into “regular” and ''casual” was done on a dilFemit 
basis from the one adopted in the “Occupational Wage Survey” conducted by the Labour 
Bureau in 1968-69 where the term “casual” ^aa used iit a more restricted sense. 


L/B(D)2d3DofLB 
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The modal family income class was ‘Rs. 30 to less than Rs. 60', 
Only 2.50 per cent, of the families had income of Rs. 150 or more 
per month. 

2.55. Family size 

TThe average size of the family was 3.26 persons. The estimated 
distribution of families in the different size classes is given in table 2,6. 


Table 2.6 — Distribution of families by size 



Percentage of 

Family size (number of merabcTs) 

families to 


t>tal 

1 

2 


One 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

25* 2ft 

Two and three • • • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

30-58 

Four and live .• •• 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

30-87 

Six and seven .. «• 

• « 

• • 


# • 

•• 

11*40 

Above seven 

• • 

• • 



• • 

1-89 


Total 


100- 00 






CiiArrr.R 3 

FAMILY CHARACI ERISTICS 

S.L Introdiiclory 

Some general details of the working class population in Chiktna- 
^lur have been discussed in the prcceditig <.haptci. An analysis of 
the important socio-economic iharactcristics of the working class 
families at this centre, as revealed by the survey, is presented .below. 

3.2. Age, sex and marital status 

r 

Table 3.1 gives the percentage distrihutiem of fann'ly members 
by age, sex and marital status. 

Tabi.e .3.1 — -Pertentage distrihuHon nf family members by age, sex 

and marital stains 


f 





Al?e (vt 

arH) 




rern-n- 

Sex and marital Hiatus 

me-mht'rH , 

— 





- .. - 

— 

trtrf 



luncHti- lieluw 

5 - 

15 

35^ 

5.5' • 

60 - 

6ry 

Total 

ntMtrihu. 



mated) 5 

14 

34 

5-1 

59 

64 

and 

, 

tinn of 









above 

all 











jmui- 











Ivrs 

1 


2 a 

4 

5. 

6 

7 

h- 

9) 

in 

n 

Malt 











‘Unmarried . . 

• • 

557 23-50 

:u'05 

42 10 

0-50 


0-25 


100 on 

30 no 

]V1arri«jd .« 

a • 

4«1« 

I'OO 

40 41 

44 31 

2-96 

1-20 

100 

JlKi 00 

21-68 

Widowftd .. 

• • 

:<2 

, . 

15 00 

55-86 

6-87 

12 -.50 

9 02 

100-00 

2 36 

Divorced .. 

• • 

« . • . 

, . 




. . 

. . 


. . 

So‘|)aratf:d . . 

■ • 

4 

-• 

14 ni 

85-96 



•• 

lOO-(K) 

0 26 

Sub-total 

• • 

13-80 

10-18 

43-72 

20 78 

1 48 

1 10 

0 79 

inn no 

ra 30 

Ftfrtale 











Unmarried , . 

• • 

407 34-11 

53-00 

n-34 

0-06 


, . 

, . 

KK) 00 

19 79 

Mnrriod 

• • 

410 

3-(K> 

78-00 

18-31 

0 08 

, • 

0 32 

KXl.OO • 

20 99 

Widowed , , 

• • 

77 

% • 

n-81’ 

70-8.5 

3-64 

4 00 

9-70 

100 00 

4 11 

Hi oreod 

• • 

2 

. . 

lOlrfXl 

. . 



• . 

100 iY) 

0 IS 

Separated • . 

• • 

i5 

• • 

4») 14 

,59 §0 

•• 

-- 

-• 

100 (Kl 

0 63 

'Sub-total 

• • 

!»0» 14 !).i 

24 07 

42-96 

lO-iKl 

0 64 

0-36 

1 02 

100-00 

46 7il 

Total 

• • 

1,908 la S3 

21-40 

43-38 

18 00 

1-09 

0 81 

.0-80 

100 00 

KXIOO. 

Number of raomberB 










(unoHtimated) 

... 

S.si. 

430 

• aoi , 

353 

37 

19 

.18. 


’ 

; 




It 








-‘."A 
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Taking all the members living with the families at the centre* 
about 54 per cent, were men and about 46 per cent, women. Children 
of 14 years of age or below constituted about 35 per cent, of the total 
and persons of 55 years and above about 3 per cent- Of the persons 
falling in the age-group 15 to 54, about 57 per cent, were men and 
about 43 per cent, women. In this age-group among men, roughly 36 
per cent, were unmarried, 58 per cent, married and the rest 6 per 
cent, widowers and separated. Among women in the same age-group, 
about 9 per cent, were unmarried, 75 per cent, married and the rest 
16 per cent, widows, divorced and separated. 

3.3. Religion and size 

Table 3.2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size 
and a few more details such as average size of the family and average 
number of children per family. 


Table 3.2 — Percentage distribution of families by religion and size 


Sizo of family 


Hil d lism 

Religion 

Rost 

Al? 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Olio •• •• •• •• •• 


22(>l 

68-37 

26-26 

Two and three 

• • 

31 (V) 

17-97 

20-68 

Pour and five . . 

• 9 

32 07 

16-84 

.30-87 

Six and seven . . 

9 9 

ll-fiS 

7-82 

11-40 

Above seven .. 

9 9 

2(>4 

•< 

1-89 

Total 

9 9 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families to total • . 

9 9 

92-69 

7 41 

100-00 

Average sise of the family 

9 9 

3-34 

2-26 

3.20 

Average number of children per family 

9 9 

1-19 

0-06 

116 


3.4. language and size 


Table 3.3 shows the percentage distribution of families by mother- 
tongue and size giving a few more details such as average size aS 
average number of children per family. e « « 
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Table 3.3 — Percentage distribution of families by mother-tongue and 

size 


Size of family 



M ther tongue 



f" ■ 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

Tamil 

Other 

Indian 

languages 

Rest 

All ' 

1 

2 

3 

1- 

5 

6 

7 

One 

25*08 

34*(K> 

25 79 

21*50 

.. 

25*26 

Two and three . • 

22-37 

27-86 

3G-80 

27-63 

18-M 

39-58 

Four and five 

33*57 

29*83 

25*08 

36*79 

56*35 

30*87 

Six and seven 

14*40 

7*19 

11*43 

11*23 

25*10 

11*40 

Above seven 

4*58 

0*52 

0*90 

2*85 

. . 

. 1*89 

Total 

100*(X) 

100*00 

lUO-OO 

lOO-OO 

100*00 

100-00 

Percentage of fami- 

lies to total 

13*19 

14*51 

41*26 

29*24 

1*8C 

100*00 

Average size of the 

family 

3*69 

2*79 

3*07 

2-95 

2*18 

3-26 

Averam number of 

children per family 

1*31 

0*81 

1*07 

1*29 

1*34 

1*15 


Tamil'Speaking families formed about 41 per cent, of the total, 
Malayalam-speaking about 15 per cent., Kannada-speaking about 13 
per cent, and the remaining families spoke other languages. 

3.5. Literacy 

The levels of literacy among family members by age and family 
income classes are presented in table 3.4. 


Table 3.4 — Percentage distribution of family members in various 
monthly family income classes by age group and levels of literacy 


Age group and 
eduoational 
standard 

*<10 

30 -< 

6) 

M inthly family income class (Bs.) 

60— < 90 -< 120— < 150— < 210 and 
90 120 150 210 above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Age less than 6 years 








Below primary 

• • 

. • 

. • 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

, , 

Noeluoation ^ 

03-01 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

Total .. 100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

l(M>-00 

100-00 

1(K)*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Age 5 years and above 








Illiterate . . 

90*74 

92*94 

90-75 

90*15 

87*91 

80*78 

95*98 

91-06 

Below primary 

8-14 

4*37 

7*95 

8*59 

9*12 

10*12 

2*28 

6-86 

Primary . . 

1-12 

2*69 

1-30 

1-26 

2*97 

7*96 

1-74 

2-06 

Middle .. 

• • 

e e 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1-14 

• m 

0-03 

Matriculate 

• • 

e e 

• • 

• e 

• • 

' • • 

• • 

a • 

Others 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Total .. 109-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 


*Tbe sign in this and subaequent tables denotes ‘less than’. 
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Children aged less tlian "» years had received no .education at alV 
Taking all members aged 5 years and above, atfout 91 per cent, were 
illiterate and about 9 per cent, bad received education upto or below 
primary standard. By and large, the percentage of illiterate members 
seemed to decline in higher income clas.ses excepting the two tnd 
classes, riie percentage of members having middle or higher standard 
erf education was negligible. 

Iti'.KttihHtioii of fdinily rnniihrys hy age, sex mu! artivitv status 

.Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful 
employment, (b) those not so (xcupied but .seeking, and if not seeking- 
theu available for. gainful employment and (c) tho.se not in the labour 
force. The first major category covers employers, employees, appren- 
tices, self-employed persons and unpaid family labour. The second 
category includes the unemployed, i.e., persons seeking employment 
and persons not seeking, though available foi-. employment. The last 
category comprises pensioners, students, women doing domestic work 
only, disabled persons, young children, those employed in non-gainful 
occupations, etc. 

For each of the members of the sampled families, infonnation 
was collected on age. .sex and aciivity status as on the day preceding 
the date of survey. 

Tlie estimated distribution for all the families of the defined working 
class population group is given in table !» 3. 

T able 3.5 — Percentage distribut'on of family vicmhers by age, sex 

cud activity status 


Pprr«*n - 

Xiimbt-r Age (yrnrs) 

Sex and activity of ^ — -- . . - . - — — ^trihntioii 

status members Kelow r> - If# — 35 — 55 — 65 'Kutal of »I1 


(uncsti' 5 14 34 54 511 64 and riiern- 

mated) almve bom 


1 

2 ' 3 ■■ 4 

5 

8 ■ 

f 

8 

.'o 

id 

1! 

MaU 









Empliycr 

1 

1IK><H) 

. . 

, , 


. , 

100 fM) 

0-H 

FnipUyco 

687 .. 4.6» 

02 17 

29 63 

1-54 

1-38 

0*59 

lOirixl 

37 61 

Apprentice 

. . • . 

. , 


a • 

, . 

, . 

, , 


Self-employed 

• . . . • . 

• H 

• • 

• • 



• • 


ITnpaid family labour 

• • • ■ • • 

, 

• • 

• ■ 

, . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Unomployrd 

. . . . 

, 

• ■ 



, , 

, , 


Notinlabourforro 

311 4i! 33 52 -34 

112 

0 84 

1-35 

0-77 

1-25 

100 no 

16-51 

Sub-total r 

“"020 la-sTla-n" 

"'43*'; 2’ 

20 'Th’ 

“V-4S 

i“iV 

0~79' 

Hdo'ifid 

“54 30 

Female 









Employer 

. . 

. . 

, , 

, , 

, , 

• • 



Employee 

560 .. 8*29 

67 fiO 

■jx 9e 

0 93 

0 20 

016 

100-00 

28-26‘ 

AppJ’ontire 

1 

100 00 


a * 



lOO-OO 

0 04 

Self emplojTd 

• * • • • • 



• • 

• • 




Tlnpaid faniily Ubonr 

• • • . ' • . 

, , 

, , 

• ■ 

• m 

■ ^ ^ 

^ , 


Unemployed 

1 


100 <10 




>00 00 

0 03 

Jy,oJt iti labc or.force 

338 3fi 49 ii. 

2 68 

, 4-64 

0il7 

0-62. 

2 43 

100 00 

17 37 

.SubdoUl. .• 

900 14'flT2'4 0ri 

42 “mi" 

16-00 

"0-64 

oaF 

1 02" 

hh) 06 ‘ 

46*70 

ToUl 

1,098 21^ ' 


~7?^'60 

Top 

0-8! 

0*89 

1 00 • X) 

loodd 

Namber of mem- 









b »r8 rnnest im tal) 

. . 251 430 

m 

.SIW 

27 

19 

1^ 

1,908 
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It has to be borne, in mind that the Universe covered in this case 
was only a particular section of working class population in Chikt 
magalur comprising families which derived a major part of their 
income from employment in registered plantations. Naturally, the 
percentage of unemployed was very small among this section of work* 
mg class population and persons were either gainfully occupied or 
not in the labour force. The labour force participation rate was of 
the extent of about 66 per cent, consisting of gainfully occupied 
persons and unemployea persons. 

3.7. Distribution of family members by age, sex and economic status 

Economic status is 'meant to classify persons into earner, earning 
dependant and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one 
whose income was sufficient for his/her maintenance; an earning 
dependant as one whose income was not adequate for his/her own 
maintenance and non-earning dependant as one who earned no 
income at all and was dependent for his/her maintenance on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and 
economic status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given 
below. 

Table 3,6 — Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex 

and economic status 


Number Ape (years) Perren- 

Sex and economic status of — ■ ■ ■ — — — — >^tape dia- 

meinWs Below 1(5 — 36 — 56 — 60 -- 66 Total iribut.on 


■ ' 


(uncati- 6 14 34 64 

mated) 

69 

64 

and 

above 

of all 
members 

1 


2. 3 4 6 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earners 

Male 


«70 .. S2-82 .30-08 

1-56 

1-40 

0 42 

100 00 

37-06 

JVmale 

-• 

«57 .. 7-90 «7- 73 2.3-21 

0-79 

0-21 

0 l« 

100-00 

27-79 

Sub-total 

• • 

1,227 .. 6-61 64 92 2714 

1-23 

0-89 

0-31 

100 00 

64-84 

Earning dependants 
Male 

• • 

18 52-26 38'76 



8-99 

100-00 

0 74 

Female 

# • 

18 ..41-58 48-71 S’M 

6-i7 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

0-72 

Sub-total 

• • 

33 ..47-00 43-66 1-74 

3-04 

•- 

4 66 

K.lO-OO 

1 46 

Non-earning dependants 

Male • . 

311 42 .3.3 62-34 1-12 0-84 

1-35 

0-77 

1-25 

100-00 

16-51 

Female 

• * 

337 39-35 49-80 2-70 4-83 

0-17 

0-62 

2-45 

100-00 

17-19 

,Sub.to(tal , M . 

• • 

. . 648 4(l'81 51-07 L03 2-89 

0-76 

060 

1-86 

100-00 

33 70 

Total 

• • 

1,908 13-83 21-40 43 38 18-60 

1-09 

0-81 

0-89 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of members (un- 
estimated) 

.. 261 439 801 363 

27 

19 

18 

1,908 


1 


.w • r ’;m 








Earners and earning dependants constituted about 66 per cent, 
of the total; 38 per cent, being males and 28 per cent, females. 
Earners and earning dependants mostly came in the age-group 1.5 to 
64 years. The non-earning dependants who mainly consisted of 
childien, accounted for 34 per cent, of the total. 

3.8. Family slize, composition, economic status and earning strength 
by income 

3 81. Analysis by family income 

Eor the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into 
seven monthly family income classes and five family size classes. The 
two way distribution of families by income and size is given in 
table 3.7. 


Table 3.7 — Percentage distribution of families by family income and 

family size 





Monthly family income clftBs (Rs.) 

-A 



JCiMiXltiy BISO 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

150— 210 »nd 
<210 above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Ooo • • • • • ■ 

74-70 

31*96 

9'50 

7*35 

• • 

a • 

a • 

25*26 

Two Anti three • • • • 

19*77 

36*99 

30*67 

27*00 

16*95 

10*28 

• • 

30*58 

Fon^ and five . • • • 

2*52 

24*48 

45*11 

45*53 

24*06 

33*64 

46*19 

30*87 

SlxAiideeyen •• •• 

3*01 

6-28 

11*36 

18*37 

52*49 

41*95 

41*74 

11*40 

AboTO eeren • • • • 

• • 

0-20 

3*46 

1*75 

6*50 

14*13 

1207 

1*89 

TotAl • • 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

lOO'OO 

100 00 

FereentAffeoffamlHei to 

total 

10*87 

42*36 

28*33 

12*41 

3*64 

1*61 

0*89 

100*00 

Number of families (unesti- 
nittedj •. •• 

31 

167 

147 

79 

29 

16 

9 

478 
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Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with the size 
of the family and in higher income classes there was a larger per- 
centage of large sized families. 

The composition of families by the economic status of members 
is ghen in table 3.8. 


Table 3.8 — Composition of families by economic status 



Average number of members per family by monthly 

Cat egory of membera 




family income class (Rs.) 






r 

<80 

30— 

60— 

90— 120— 160— 

210 

All ^ 




<60 

<90 <120 <150 <210 

and 









above 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

EarwifB — 







\ 



Adult male 

s • 

0*84 

1*01 

1*20 

1*45 

2*02 

1-81 

1*92 

1*16 

Adult female 

• « 

0-37 

0*68 

101 

109 

1*41 

1 44 

1*48 

0*84 

Childron male . . 

, , 

0 02 

0 03 

0 09 

004 

0 04 

• 

. . 

0 04 

Children female 

, , 

002 

0 02 

0 10 

017 

0 17 

, , 

0*42 

007 

All earners 

• • 

1-25 

1*74 

2*40 

2*75 

3*64 

3 25 

3-82 

2*11 

Ea/rninq dependarUs 










Adult male 

• • 

, , 

0*01 

002 

002 

0 06 

, , 

, , 

001 

Adult female 

• • 

001 

001 

0*01 

0*04 


007 

009 

0 01 

Children male .. 

« • 

001 

. • 

0*04 

, . 

0*02 

, , 

, , 

0*01 

Children female 


, , 

0 01 

001 

0 01 

. , 

0*12 

, , 

0*01 

All oar ling dependants 

•• 

0*02 

0 03 

0 08 

0*07 

0 07 

0 19 

009 

0*04 

Eon-earning dependants 










Adult male 

• • 

, , 

001 

005 

0*03 

002 

007 

0*46 

0*03 

Adult female 

• • 

, , 

004 

008 

0*05 

0*20 

0 16 

0*32 

0*06 

Children male . . 

• • 

009 

0 41 

0 66 

0 68 

0 92 

1*19 

0*69 

0*62 

Children female 


010 

0 47 

0*66 

0*61 

0*62 

0*81 

0 73 

0*60 

All non-earning dependants 

0 19 

0*93 

1*44 

1*27 

1*76 

2*23 

2*09 

1*11 

Total 










Adult male 


0*84 

1*03 

1*27 

1*60 

2*09 

1*88 

2*37 

1*20 

Adult female 


0-38 

0 37 

MO 

1*18 

1 61 

1*67 

1*89 

0*91 

Children male . • 

• • 

0*12 

0*44 

0*78 

0*72 

0 08 

1*19 

0-69 

0*67 

Children female 

• • 

0*12 

0*60 

0*77 

0*60 

0 79 

0*93 

1*16 

0*58 

All members 

• • 

1*46 

2*70 

3*92 

4*09 

6*47 

6*67 

6*00 

3*26 

Number of members (unestimated) 68 

530 

635 

363 

168 

98 

56 

1,908 


The average number of members per family was 3.26. Of these, 
2.11 were earners, 0.04 earning dependants and 1.11 non-earning 
dependants. The proportion of earners to the total members de- 
creased with an increase in the level of income upto the income class 
“Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90” and fluctuated thereafter. 
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More light on the variation in the earning strength with family 
thcomc is thrown by table 3.9 which gives the distribution of families 
by earning strength and income. 


Table 3.9 — Percentage distribution of families by earning strength 

and monthly family income 


Earning ^ 

strength 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

1 A- 



<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All ^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

One earner . . 

78-71 

34-69 

9-50 

7-36 



(00 

26-81 

Cite earner and 
one or more 
eamin'if de- 
pt»ndanta 

• • 

0-78 

• • 

• • 

m • 

. • • 

00 

0-33 

Two earnem 

18-04 

55-59 

46 05 

23 21 

14-03 

31-67 


42*44 

Two earners 
and one or 
more earning 
dependants 

100 

0-61 

3 00 

1-18 

• • 

• * 

■ • 

1-32 

Three earners 

1-53 

7-98 

29-74 

48-27 

25-11 

13-74 

67-17 

19-68 

Three earners 
and one or 
more earning 
dependants 


• m 

3-80 

2 33 


12-04 

9-30 

1 64 

More than three 
eaniers with 
or without 
earning de- 
pendants . . 

0-72 

0-56 

7-91 

17-66 

60-86 

42-56 

33-53 

7-88 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 


Taking all families, those having two earners were in a majority 
being about 42 per cent, of the total. The percentage of families 
having more than two earners was 29. 

Table 3.10 gives the distribution of families by income and 
earning strength in terms of relation.ship with the main earner. The 
main, earner was defined as that earner whose total earnings (both in 
cash and kind) from paid employment in the last calendar month 
preceding the date of survey were more than the similar earnings of 
any other earner of the family. 
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T^BLE 3.10 — Percentage distribution of families by income and earn^ 
tng strength by relationship with the main earner 


faniily^aniixiKBfcnjngtli by SCuir- 

roltttiuruihip wit h thf niAiii bur of t 

earner fami- <30 

znated) 


Monthly family income c1a8b (R«.) 

“ ■ —sPercentaae 

3U- 6ft— 90— 120— liiOu- 210 Total digtribiiT 
<00 <00<120<160<210 and tion of all 

abovo faiDiliua 

by 

earning 

Btrength 


1 

2 

3 4 5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


53 31 1)2 54 04 10 04 3‘40 




100-00 

26-81 

Self and wife or huBband . . 

163 

4 13 ikS-SS 31-02 6-06 

0-91 

1-41 

.. 

100-00 

36- 10 

8eif an ^ niic or more i*hi dren 

27 

3-20 44-58 46-26 2-30 

2«53 


2-13 

100 00 

5-20 

Self, w ife ( ir huahand and ono 
'or more ohildren 

75 

0-71 11-03 40-00 38-20 

7-42 

1-02 

1-02 

100-00 

10-88 

Self and t»ne or more other 
family mom hers 

09 

2 10 30-10 .37-73 18-.38 

6-91 

2-69 

2-79 

100-00 

10-40 

Self, A\ifoor husband ami 

one or more other family 
mem hers 

60 

.. 9-90 38-78 31-34 

12-11 

5-13 

2-74 

100-00 

7-02 

Self, one or more oh i ldr«*n and 
ono or more other familv 

7noinbf;rs 

11 

.. .. 1.S-.36 S2-41 

24-96 

7-28 

•• 

100-00 

1-23 

S»‘l f , w i fe (ii* hiiaband , one or 
more children and one or 

moreoiloM* family mom bora 

15 

7-78 .. .37-.3.'5 

27-72 

15-25 

11 -90 

100-00 

1-40 

All fa,mi!ie« 

478 

10-87 42-;t5 28-33 12-41 

3 .VI 

1-61 

0-89 

100-00 

100-00. 

umber f)f families (uiioati* 
iiiattni) * 

. , 

31 167 147 70 

29 

10 

9 

478 

• • 


Taking all families, in about 36 per cent, of the cases, the main 
earner was assisted by wife/husband whereas in about 27 per cent, 
of the rases he /she was the sole earner. In 5 per cent, of the ca.ses he/ 
she was assisted by children and in about 10 per cent, of the cases 
by other nienibcrs. With the inclusion of other members in the earn- 
ing strength, generally a larger percentage of families came in higher 
income brackets. “ . 


An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants and 
non-earning dependants according to income has ! already been made 
in the preceding pages 'f able .3.11 gives the nunil>er of dependants 
per 100 faindics by their rlationshij> with the main earner and 
monthly family income classes. The dependants have been classified 
into three categories, viz., living with the family, living away from 
the family and dependent, units living away. Dependants living with 
family are those shown as npn earning dependants in table 3.8. These 
types of dependants alone have been taken as members of families 
for the purpose of the vuivi^v. Depend.uits living away from family 
are coosc whose expenses aie home in full or in part by the sampled 
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family but who do not live with the family. There may sometimes 
be groups of persons in whose case it is difficult to determine whether 
they are really dependent on the samoled family. Such groups may 
even include earners. Such groups have Ijcen taken as dependent units 
living away and have been classified separately. In their cases, the 
group itself has been the unit of counting and not individual persons. 

Table 3.11 — Number of dependants and dependent units per 100 
families by monthly income and relationship with the main 
earner 


Category of depen- 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 







^ 




ship with the <30 30 — 

60— 

90— 

120— 

160— 

210 and 

-■ -1 

All 

main earner 

<60 

<90 

<120 

<160 

<210 

above 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Living with family 

Wife or husband 

0-51 

4*43 

2*13 

8*65 

15*83 


2 30 

Son or daughter .. 18*66 79*34 

119*99 

101*60 

126 01 

118*53 

86- M 

89 33 

Father, mother. 








uncle, aunt 

1*00 

5 75 

, , 

7 93 

6*87 

77*06 

3*13 

Brother, ister, cousin . . 

1*88 

4*19 

7*57 

11*20 

37-82 

, , 

3 93 

Nephew, niece 
Father-in-law, mother- 

4*01 

8*19 

9*15 

15 03 

22*21 

44*51 

6*44 

in-law, brother- 
in-law, sister-in-law • • 

5*05 

1-30 


4-76 

14*51 

• • 

2 91 

Son-in-law, daugh- 








ter in-law 

, , 

• • 

0*96 

, , 


• • 

0*12 

Grand children • . 

• • 

• • 

4 24 

2*40 

, , 

, , 

0*61 

Others .. 

1-97 

** 

1*82 

• 

•* 

7*20 

** 

1*18 

Total .. 18-66 

93-76 

143*85 

127*47 

174*97 

223 03 

208 21 

109 95* 

Living away from family 
Wife or husband . . 

2 21 

2*99 

4*27 

4-68 


■ . 

2*48 

Son or daughter .. 2*58 

Father, mother, 

0*84 

. •• 

7*62 

• • 


• • 

1*58 

uncle, aunt .. 12*20 
Brother, sister. 

9*11 

11*66 

6*97 

4*68 

16*49 

a • 

9*78 

cousin 

5-02 

25*42 

2*03 


5*39 

12-17 

9*77 

Nephew, niece 
Father-in-law, mother- 

• • 

» • 

• • 

1-66 

■ • 

• • 

0*06 

in-law, brother-in- 
law. sister-in-law 

1-04 

1*27 

• • 

1-56 

e f 

• • 

0*86 

Son-in-law, daughter- 








in-law 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Grand children • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Others • • • • • • 

• • 

0-69 

•• 

•• 

*• 

• • 

0*17 

Total .. 14-78 18-22 

41*93 

20*89 

12*46 

21*88 

12*17 

”24*69 

DependarU Units 

Number of depen- 
dent units living 
away per 100 








families 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

. • 

• • 


*The difference between this figure while taken per family and the one given in table 
(All non-earning dependants, cbhunn Xo. 9} is due to rounding off. 
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Although the number of dependants living with family increased 
progressively with the increase in the monthly family income except 
m the family income class ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’, there was no 
such clear tendency in the case of dependants living away. 

The distribution of families by specific family composition types 
in terms of relationship with the main earner (excluding dependants 
living away) is presented in table 3.12 by three broad income classes. 
The first two groups, unmarried earner and husband or wife, consist 
of single workers who may have dependants living elsewhere. 

Table 3.12 — Percentage distribution of families by family compost'^ 
tion (in terms of relationship with the main earner) and income 


tlonthly family^ 
income class 
(Rs.) 

Family composition (in terms of relationship with the main 

A. 

earner) 

Un- Husband 
married or wife 
earner 

Hus- Hus- Hus- 
band band* band» 

and wife wife, 

wife and children 

childien and 
other 
members 

Un- 

married 

earner 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 

Rest 

AU ' 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

a 

9 

Beiow 60 • . 

83-77 

89-37 

66 39 

39-88 

31-16 

36-81 

89-98 

63- r2 

BO— <120 s. 

16-23 

10-68 

30-44 

66-76 

46-33 

63-66 

49-68 

40-74 

120 and above 

• • 

• • 

8-17 

4-42 

22-62 

10-64 

10-34 

6-04 

Total • s 

100 00 

100-00 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of 









families to 









total • • 

16-88 

9-38 

10 62 

84-80 

9-22 

7-66 

12-46 

100-00 

Number of 









families (un- 









estimated) 

84 

21 

60 

180 

67 

61 

76 

478 


Table 3.13 gives the distribution of families by family compost* 
tion in terms of adults/children (exclmlinor rlf^nendanU living awnv\ 
and level of income. 
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Table i.\i—Per£e*^tage distribution of families by family composi- 
tion in terms of adults j children and income 


Family eompoiiiiion (in t,orm« of adults/chiidron) 

Monthly r- ■ •> »- ■■■■ 

Income 1 1 2 2 3 2 .3 3 3 (Hhf^r All 

oIms (Ba») adult adult adulU adults adults adults adults adults adults fami. 

and and and and and and lius 

child- 1 child 2 child- jnnrc 1 child moie 

. nm run than 3 . tha/i 

(one or child- 1 child ’ 

more) * r»ui 


1 3 4 5 6 7.8 9 10 . 11 12 


BelowdO 86-73 87-93 65 76 57-63 61-15 44-30 28-86 26 40 10 00 7-C3 63-23 

60— <130 14-27 13-07 30-80 40-57 47-16 54-70 - 69-20 73-69 73-09 52 46 40 74 

120 and above •« 3-46 1*80 1-69 1*^00 1-94 1-91 16 i)I 40-63 6-()4 


Total .. 100-00 100-00100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100 - 00 100 ()0 


Percentage of 

families to total 25-26 2-63 14-39 9-16 10-67 U-03 5*32 5-08 7-70 8-86 lOO-OO 


K umber of 
families fun* 

•r^iiniatcd) 65 11 65 42 50 56 33 31 65 81 478‘ 


The common types of families tvere 2 adults with or without 
children, and one adult Comparing the distribution by income 
classes it will be seen that the proportion of larger faiiiilics was 
generally high in higher income brackets. 

3.82. Analysis by per capita income 

Per capita income of families allows for variations in the size, 
of families though not for variations in composition. It is, therefore,' 
sometimes recommended that' income per adult cohsumption unit or 
consumption expenditure per adult consumption unit will provide 
better economic classification. Such classifications were not attempted 
in the analysis of data for the present, survey because of the difficul-: 
ties of having an appropriate scale of adult consumpi ion unit. Some 
.special arialvses of data were, however, undertaken by adopting pdr 
capita family income as the classificatory character. Some of these 
analyses are presented below. Table 3.14 g-ives the pi^rcentage d siri- 
bution of families by monthly per capita income classes and family 
size. 
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Table i.\A~Percentage distribution of families by per capita income 

and family size 


Family size , 


Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 


<5 

6 — 

10— 

15— 

20— 

25— 

35— 

50— 

65 and 

All 


<10 

<15 

<20 

<26 

<36 

<50 

<65 

above 

*. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

• 7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

One 



5 87 

11*12 

36*76 

63*12 

91*70 

84-28 

25*26 

Two and three 

8-37 

23*00 

26- 06 

60*06 

47*30 

30 08 

4*40 

12*80 

30*58 

Four & five 45*59 
Six and 

30*05 

66*76 

63 07 

23 94' 

12 94 

4*25 

2-23 

2*83 

30*87 

seven’ .. 64.41 

43*00 

1S-8S 

‘ 14*62 

11 98 

1*97 

2*55 

1*67 


11*40 

Above seven 

9*58 

4*30 

0*39 

0*90 

1*04 


*■ 

*• 

1*89 

Total .. ltO-00 100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

Forcentago of 









■? 

families to 
total .« 9*60 

6 '57 

19*27 

19*45 

12'97 

20*96 

11*37 

4*96 

3-85 

100*00 

Kiimber of 










families ( Tin- 
estimated) 4 

37 

102 

114 

72 

88 

38 

13 

10 

478 


It will be seen that the percentage of families in higher per 
capita income classes tended to decline with the increase in the size 
of tlie family. 


Table .S.!.*) shows broad composition of families (by economic 
status of members) by per capita income classes. 

Table .^.1.5 — Composition of families {economic status) by per capita 

income classes 


Foonomic status of members 


Average number of membi'-rs per family by monthly per capita 
income class (Rs.) 


5.- 10— 16 - 20— 36— 60— 66 & All 

<-10 <'15 <20 <25 <35 <50 <65 above 


^^arnera 2-26 2*43 2-40 2-61 2*44 1*89 1-63 1*12 1 02 2-11 

Faming depemlant 8 .. 0*36 0 11 0 04 0 10 0 i)2 0*03 0 01 0-02 0*04 0*04 

Non earning dependants .. 2«66 3'04 2*02 1*64 0-79 0*34 0*19 0*08 0*03 Ml 

All members .. .. 6-27 5 58 4 46 4*15 3*25 2*26 1*78 1*22 1*09 3*26 


I'he proportion of earners to total members in the family in- 
creased with increase in the per capita income. The earning depen- 
dants constituted a small (about 1 per cent.) proportion of the total 
family members. The proportion of non-earning dependants, on the 
other hand, showed a declining trend with increase in the per capita 
income except in the per capita income class ‘‘Rs. 5 to less than 
Rs. to”. The resulting position was that the burden of dependency 
wa.s markedly high in rase of low per capita income clas.ses. 



CHAt*TEft 4 

FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 

4.1. Concepts and definitions 

Data relating to family income were collected in order to study 
the level and pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure in 
relation to income and in general to provide a basis for classifying 
families into economic levels. ‘Income’ was taken to include all 
receipts which did not represent a diminution of assets or an increase 
in liabilities. Income from the following sources was collected in 
detail : 

(i) Income from paid employment which includes basic 
Wages and allowances, bonus and commission, overtime 
earnings, other earnings and concessions; 

(ii) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodg- 
ing services, agriculture, animal husbandry, trade and pro* 
fession: and 

(iii) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented 
properties, Vi2i, land and house, pension, cash assistance, 
gifts and Concessions, interest and dividends and chance 
g;ames and lotteries. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross re- 
ceipts representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities 
Such as receipts from Sale of shares, securities and Other assets, with- 
drawal of savings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete 
. picture of total receipts accruing to the family. The value of the 
receipts in kind and of goods from family enterprise consumed by 
the family was imputed on the basis Of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts were collected for the calendar 
month preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled 
family. 

4.2. Average monthly income per family and per capita 

The average monthly income per family was Rs. 66.61 and the 
average per capita income was Rs. 20.76. The average monthly income 

24 
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per family ami per capita according to different family income classed 
is given below : — 


Tabi.e 4.1 — Average monthly income by income classes 


Item 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

. ' \ 


'<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90 - 
<120 

120— 

<160 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

MoftMy income 









Average per family 

24 S6 47- 17 

73-66 

103-04 

128-86 

177-48 

326-79 

66-61 

Average pei^apita 

ia-82 17-4,5 

18-81 

24-87 

23-64 

31-32 

55 -39 

20 76 

percentage of fami- 
lies to total 

10-87 42-36 

28-33 

12-41 

3-64 

1-61 

0-89 

100 00 

The average monthly income 
in the lowest income chtss to Rs. 

per family varied from Rs 24.36 
326.79 in the highest income clas.s. 


’I he average per capita income increased with the increase in family 
income except in the income cla.ss ‘Rs. 120 to less than Rs. J50’. 

4.3. Income by category of earner 

Table 4.2 gives a break-up of the average monthly income per 
family by category of earner and source. Income which could not be 
ascribed to any particular member of the family was taken against 
the family as a whole. 

Table 4.2 — Average monthly income by source, category of earner 
and family income classes 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

Category of ^ — . 


earner and 

<30 

30— 

60— 

90— 

120 — 

150— 

210 and 

All 

source 


<60 

<90 

<120 

<150 

<210 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Man 

Paid employment 17-41 

30-37 

41 34 

62-90 

79-41 

106-49 

09-20 

39-64 

Self employment 

0-01 

0-01 

0-01 

0-06 

0-24 

. . 

3-92 

0 05 

Other sources 

-- 

0 09 

0 05 

0-21 

0 35 

•• 

1 34 

0-10 

Sub-total : by 

men 

17-42 

30-47 

41-40 

63-16 

80 00 

106-49 

104-46 

39-79 


L/B{I»23aDofLB— 3 
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Table 4.2 — contd. 


1 2 

3 

4 

1 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Women 








Pai 1 1 empio jj'ment 6 • 56 

12 38 

22*73 

28-87 

36-85 

59-05 

61*67 

18-63 

Self employment — 0 ■ 02 

. . 

0*17 

• • 

. . 

.. 

. • 

0-05 

Other HourcoB 0-17 

•• 

0*38 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

0*11 

Sub-total : by 
women .. 6*71 

12*38 

23*28 

28*87 

36-85 

59 05 

61*67 

18*79 

Children 








Paid employment 0 • 27 

0*61 

3*67 

4 32 

4*87 

5 13 

9-02* 

2*20 

Self employment 

• a 

.. 

a • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

Other sources 

a • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total : by 
children .. 0*27 

0*61 

3*67 

4*32 

4*87 

6*13 

9*02 

2*20 

Family 








Paid employment 0 • 98 

3*74 

4*85 

4*93 

6*80 

6-95 

3-92 

4*21 

Self employment — 0* 02 

^•04 

0*24 

1*52 

—0-09 

—0*14 

147*72 

1*54 

Other sources 

0*01 

0*12 

0*24 

0-43 

• • 

• • 

0*08 

Sub-total : by 
family .. 0*96 

3*71 

5-21 

6-69 

7-14 

6-81 

151*64 

5-83 

Total 








Paid^mploymont 24-22 

47*10 

72*59 

101*02 

127-93 

177-62 

173*81 

64-68 

S<4fomployiin-nt— 003 

—0-03 

0*42 

li>7 

015 

— 0 14 

151*64 

1*64 

Other sources 0-17 

010 

0*66 

0-46 

0*78 

•• 

1*34 

0-29 

Total income 24- 36 

47*17 

73 56 

103-04 

128-86 

177-48 

326-79 

06-61 

Percentage of 
families to 
total .. 10*87 

42*36 

28*33 

12*41 

3-54 

1-61 

0*89 

100-00 


An analysis of income by category of earner shows that men 
contributed about 60 per cent., women about 28 per cent., children 
about .S per cent, and the family about 9 per cent, of the total 
income from all the three sources. The major portion of the income 
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earned by all category of earners was from paid employment. The 
average monthly income earned from ‘self-employment’ was gene- 
rally low except in the highest income class and that too particularly 
in the family group. 

Table 4.3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by 
category of earner and source of earning separately for different per 
capita income classes. 

Table 4.3 — Average monthly income per family by category of 
earner, source and monthly per capita income classes 


Mrnthly per capita iicoine class (Its.) 


("ategiiry of earner and source 

t — 

<5 

5 — 

10 - 

15 - 

20— 



<10 

<15 

<20 

<25 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 







Paid empl'^yincnt 

9-59 

21-70 

27-72 

30-0.5 

40-77 

f'elf errplynient 

, * 



0-03 

0-09 

Other 8 urcea 

•• 

0*20 

0-03 

0 00 

0-21 

Sub by men 

9 -59 

21-00 

27-76 

:'6-l4 

41-07 

Women 






Paid en'pl(‘yment 

711 

15-27 

20-10 

26-06 

21-94 

Self eirpl'Ameiit 

« • 

• • 


0-08 


OlhiT stnirces 

•• 



017 


Sub-total: by women . . 

711 

15-27 

20-10 

26 -;u 

21 -94 

Children 

• 





Paid en’pl'\vment 

0-54 

3-92 

2-05 

2-79 

2-94 

Sell einx>U>y merit 

Other aounes .. 

• • 

• • 

• •. 

. • 

• • 

Sub total: by children 

0-54 

3-92 

2-95 

2-79 

2 94 

Farnily 






Paid employment 

5 in 

5-21 

5-80 

5-r6 

5-15 

Self einploymont 

— 009 

—0-17 

0 09 

0-83 

0-03 

Other sources .. .. 

•• 

•• 

0-02 

0-22 

0-12 

Sub-total: by family . . 

5-2S 

5-04 

6-91 

6-41 

5-90 

Total 






Paid employment 

Z2B1 

46 TO 

6fi 57 

70-26 

".0 80 

Self ernp.o/ment 

—009 

— 0 17 

0-09 

0-94 

0-72 

Otjier sjurces . . 

• • 

0-20 

0-05 

0-45 

0-33 

Total income 

22 52 

46 13 

56-71 

7 1 • t'»5 

1 


L/B(l))2.13f’«fLK— a(a) 



Table — conid. 


Monthly per capita inc^>me rlass (Re.) 
r ategory of earner and gourcc — — — — — 



26- 

36— 

6^1 — • 

65 and 

All 


<’5 

<50 

<65 

above 


1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Mm 






I^tid empl oyment 

4M1 

60-22 

60-11 

84-95 

39-0+ 

S'elf employment 

6*14 

0-02 



0-06 

Other tR>ujrc*es . . 

Oil 

0-08 

0-12 

0-08 

0-)0 

i^ub-total: by men 

41-30 

50-32 

00-23 

85-01 

39-7!) 

jycinten 






Pjiid employment 

18-60 

11-63 

6-62 

7-20 

18-63 

Self employntent 

—0-01 

o-;'o 



0-06 

Other soarces . , 

o-og 

0-63 

-- 

-- 

O-ll 

Sub-total: by women . , 

18-68 

12-46 

6-62 

7-20 

18-79 

Children 






Paid emphynient , , 

1-06 

1-96 



2-20 

Self employment • . 



, , 

, , 


Other 8.)urcos . . 


-• 

•• 

•• 

-- 

Sub-total: by children 

1-06 

1-96 

-- 


2-20 

Ttimily 






Paid employment 

.1-37 

1-03 

0-29 

0-67 

4-21 

Self en pl 'Vment 

0 03 

4-91 

0-02 

19-46 

1.5i 

Other sourceH . . 

OW 

0-12 



O-OK 

Sub> total: by family , . 

3-44 

6-06 

0-31 

20-13 

5-83 

Tidal 


• 




Paid empl lyment 

61-14 

61-74 

67-02 

92-82 

64-68 

Self empl oy men t 

0-16 

5-23 

0-(>2 

19-46 

1-61 

Other sources . . 

0-24 

0-83 

0-12 

0-08 

0-29 

Total income 

61-54 

70-80 

67-16 

112-26 

06-61 


The average monthly income per family incrca!;^ from Rs. 22.52 
in the per capita income class “Less than Rs. 5” to Rs. 71.85 in the 
per capita income class “Rs. 20 to less than Rs, 25” and fluctuated 
thereafter. 

4.4. Income and other receipts by components 

Table 4.4 gives a detailed break-up of the average monthly 
family income and other receipts by components. The data are 
presented according to monthly family income classca. 
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Ta»lf. 4.4 — Average monthly receipts by components and family 

income classes 


Monthly family iiiconip clasn (R4.) 


Source 

r* 

— 


— 

-A 

— 




<30 

30- 

60- 

90- 

120- 

150- 

210 and 

All 



<60 

<90 

<120 

<150 

-.210 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

paid emplopment 









Basic wages and allow- 









ances 

19-35 

39-08 

62-50 

8.1-98 

110-40 

160-29 

169-04 

54*80 

Bonus and commission. . 

. , 

0-71 

0-43 

4-08 

2-09 

4-58 


1-08 

Gimoefesions . . 

4-33 

5-85 

6-99 

10-85 

11-36 

6-95 

4-77 

6-82 

Rest . . « . 

0-34 

1-46 

2-67 

2-11 

4-08 

5-80 

-• 

1-92 

Sub>total : paid employ- 









ment . • 

24-22 

47-10 

72*59 

101-02 

127-93 

177-62 

173-81 

64-68 

0e//‘ employ fneiU 









Agriculture . . • • 


— O-Ol 

0-13 

0-82 

— 0-01 


147-32 

1-45 

Animal husbandry ... 

, • 

—0-01 

0-20 

0-60 

0-17 

— o-is 

3-09 

0-15 

Trade 

, , 

, , 

. , 

, , 

. , 

, , 

. , 

. . 

Best • • 

—0-03 

— O’Ol 

0-09 

0-15 

— 0-01 

0-04 

1-23 

0-04 

Sub-total: Self-employ- 









mtmt . . 

—0-03 

—0-03 

0-42 

1-57 

0*16 

—0*14 

151-64 

1-64 


Olherinoomt 


Rent 

0-17 

0-03 

0-10 

0-26 

0-17 

, , 

1-34 

0-10 

Best • • • . 

*• 

0-07 

0-45 

0-19 

0-61 

-* 

-• 

0-19 

Sub’total : other income 

0-17 

0-10 

0-55 

0-45 

0-78 

•* 

1-34 

0-29 

Total income • . 

24-36 

47-17 

73-56 

103-04 

128-86 

177-48 

326-79 

66-61 

(Hhtr reeeiptt 









Sale of assets other than 









shares, etc. 

, , 


0-22 

, , 




0-06 

Credit purchase . , 

1-93 

1-68 

1-37 

1-21 

4-21 


23-64 

1-83 

l<oan taken . . 

12-07 

6-16 

11-43 

12-81 

• 7-63 

25-07 

6-96 

9-48 

Rest.. 

3-83 

2-33 

1*92 

5-50 

1-89 

13-93 


2-91 

Sub-total : other receipts 

17-83 

10-17 

14-94 

10-52 

13-73 

30 00 

30-60 

14-28 

Total receipts 

42*19 

57-34 

88-50 

122-56 

142-59 

216-48 

357-39 

80-89 

Fercentage of families 

10*87 

42-35 

28-33 

12-41 

3-54 

1-61 

0-80 

100-00 


A major portion (about 82 per cent.) of the family income was 
derived from basic wages and allowances The percentage contribu- 
tion of basic wages and allowances to the total income generally 
increased with the increase in income, except in the highest income 
elass. 
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Income from bonus and commission accounted for Rs. 1.08 or 
1.6 per cent, of the total income. Families in the lowest and highest 
income classes did not receive any bonus or commission. 

The average monthly income from concessions worked out to 
Rs. or about 10 per cent, and its percentage contribution to the 
total monthly income decreased with the increase in income except 
in the income class “Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90”. Income from ‘rest’ 
comprising overtime earnings, etc., amounted to Rs. 1.92 or about 
3 per cent, of the total income. 

Income from .self-employment was only Rs. 1.64 or about 2.5 per 
cent, of the total income. Income from ‘other sources’ was compara- 
tively low being Re. 0.29 or 0.5 per cent, of the total income. 

“Other receipts" obtained through decreasing assets and increas- 
ing liabilities, comprised receipts from sa!e of assets, shares and se- 
curities, withdrawal of savings, credit purchases and loans taken, c;c. 
These capital receipts amounted to Rs. 14.28 or about 21 per cent, 
of the total income taking all the families together. Families in the 
lowest income class depended mainly on these receipts; these being 
about 73 fjer cent, of the average income of Rs. 24. .Sd, in th:ir case. 
The percentage of ‘other receipts' to total monthly income decreased 
with increase in income except in the income class ‘Rs. 150 to less 
than Rs. 210’. 

4.5. Income and other receipts by components and family size 

Table 4.5 gives the average monthly income and other receipts 
per family by components and family size. 

.'1 ABi.K 4.5 — Average monthly income and other receipts by compo- 
nents and family size 


(Tn Rn|xu\s) 


Family si/.o 

Type (if* receipt / -> — — — ^ 

On« Two Three Four Five Six Seven Over All 

seven 


1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 


Inrome front jmid 
emploi/vifnt 


Basie wafpH and allow- 


anees 

37- 2.5 

46 01 

55 -69 

67-48 

68-82 

73*89 

87-87 

96-83 

64-86 

iVinug and et inmiRbion 

0-16 

0-91 

1-90 

1-23 

1 -00 

2 M 

0 08 


]-0K 

Overtime eaniin^ts .. 

0-59 

0*78 

0-92 

1*01 

1-38 

(>•36 

2-06 

3-70 

0*96 

OthereariiingB .. 

0*68 

l-r6 

0-78 

1-61 

0-84 

1-20 

0-66 

0-63 

0'96 

(.V nci-sfiions • . 

4‘43 

6-93 

7-40 

7-86 

7-76 

7*90 

9-84 

7-41 

6*82 

Total 

4311 

CS-68 

06-75 

60-08 

79-80 

86-09 

J02-3() 

108.47 

64-68 
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Tahi.e 4.5 — amid. 


1 2345678 . » 10 


1 1110:111/1(1 from sclf-tmploy^ 


hient 

BoArdii)^ and lodging 


Bt*f vices . . 

.. 

• • 


.. 

.. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. • 

AKriciiltnre , , 


• • 


0*17 

6-63 

0-59 

, . 

1*00 

1 *45 

Aniiiial husbandry . . 


0*20 


0*22 

0-61 

9 • 

—0*33 

0*53 

U*15 

Trade 

a • 

.. 


• • 

• • 

• 9 

• • 

s • 

• a 

Profession . , . , 

a. 

. . 


• . 

*. 

. . 

• • 

• • 

a a 

Others • • • . 

0-00 

—0*13 

0*07 

--0-n 

0-23 

0-30 

•• 

0*53 

0-04 

Total , . 

000 

0-07 

0-07 

0-28 

7-37 

6-95 

—0-33 

2*12 

1-04 

Other incumt 










Net rent from land .. 

t • 

• . 

• • 

• • 

• , 

• • 

9 S 

, . 

a a 

Net r<*nt from house . . 

008 

0*13 

• • 

0*11 

0*23 

• a 


0-52 

010 

Net rent— -othtirs 

• • 

. . 

• • 

• . 

• • 


• • 

* . 

• t 

pension , . • , 

• • 


• • 

.. 

.. 


s s 

.. 

• 9 

AHsislanoe •• 

• • 

o*ri2 

• • 

0*17 


. . 

• s 

s s 

0*11 

Oiifts,con<‘etwi<.na 


0*07 

0-07 

0*05 

0*23 

0-23 

• • 

s 

U'U8 

liitoresl and dividends 

.. 

« • 

• • 

# a 

0 • 

• • 

• S 

9 • 

• • 

(’hanee games and 
lottprii s . . • • 

•• 

« • 

• • 

• a 

•• 

•• 


• « 

• a 

Total 

0*08 

0*72 

0*07 

0-3.1 

0-40 

0-23 

•• 

0-52 

0*29 

Total income •. 

4;M9 

50.47 00-89 

09*09 

87-03 

93*17 

101*97 

111*11 

60-01 

Other (joiss rernjits 










8aIo of shari'S and 
securitieB.. ,, 

• • 

• • 

.. 

• • 

.. 

9 • 

.. 


• • 

M'it hdrav al of savings 

1-62 

2-28 

1-06 

2*52 

2-92 

3-83 

3-28 

1-59 

2*20 

Sale ofother aMsets • . 

.. 

.. 

• • 

0*23 

• • 

0*24 

. . 

. . 

O-U0 

Credit purchases • • 

0-70 

2*03 

1*24 

2*13 

1*38 

4*67 

2*95 

4-78 

1-83 

Loan taken . . 

3*21 

8*63 

5-89 

9-58 

19*74 

13*89 

5*90 

43-92 

9*48 

Rest • . • . 

004 

0*98 

0*40 

0*39 

1*77 

•• 

3-01 

3-70 

0-71 

Total 

5*60 

13*92 

8*04 

14*85 

25*81 

22-03 

16-74 

53*97 

14-28 

Total receipts • . 

4S-85 

70*39 75-53 

84-64 

113*44 

115-80 

117*71 

105-08 

80-89 

EVreentago of families 
to total . . 

25*20 

15*30 15-28 

17-85 

13*02 

8-35 

3-05 

1-89 

100-00 
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The average yKomc per family increased from Rs. 43.19 in case 
‘pf tingle ntemhcr families lo R$. 111.11 In case of families having 
over 7 members. 

Income from paid employment constituted about 97 per cent, 
of the total income. Basic wages and allowances was by far the most 
im{x>rtant component of income from paid employment in all size- 
classes. '’I'hc comparatively small contribution of other sources such 
as bonus and conunission, overtime earnings, concessions and other 
earnings (liicluated in the different size classes. 

Income from self-employment and ‘other income’, e.g., rent, cash 
assistance, etc., were respectively 2J} and 0.") per cent, of the total 
income and these did not show any definite trend with increase in the 
size of the families. 

4.6. Income and other receipts by family composilion 

4.61. In terms of relationship with the main earner 

The composition of the family is an important factor which in- 
fluences the level of family income. This can be seen from table 4.6 
which gives the level of family income and total receipts by family 
composition in terms of relationship with the main earner. 

T.4BLE 4.6 — Average monthly receipts by family composition in terms 
of relfilionsnip with the main earner 


(Tn Rupees) 


Item 

Family compfisition (in terms of rolaiionship with the main 

earner) 

* ITn- Hus- 
murried baiid 
earner or 
wife 

Tfus- 

hand 

and 

wife 

Hus- Hus- Un- 
hand, hand, marricn.1 

wife wife, earner 

and children and 
children and ( tVr other 

inemhers meiiihers 

Heat 

.. ^ 

AU 

I 

2 3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

Iiicfime 

Other raceipts 

45-87 38-11 
5-09 6-50 

Ob -20 
24-58 

71-78 

14-18 

80-99 

25-47 

80-97 

22-01 

85-11 

12-24 

00-01 

14-28 

Total 

60-96 44-61 

80-84 

85-91 

112-4G 

112-98 

97-36 

80-89 

Perr Ml of faini- 

lifs 

16-88 9-38 

10-62 

34-80 

9-22 

7-65 

12-45 

100-00 


The average monthly total receipts per family amounted to 
Rs. 80.89. The major portion (Rs. 66.61) of this consisted of income 
from paid employment, self-employment and sources such as rent, 
pension, gifts, concessions, etc., and the remaining Rs. 14.28 was de- 
rived from ‘other receipts’ comprising sale of asset.s, shares and 
seturitie.s, loans, withdrawal of .savings, etc. 
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Receipts other than income, i.e., in tlie nature o£ diminution of 
assests or increase in liabilities, played an important part in the case 
of families consisting of husband and wife, unmarried earner and 
other members and husband, wife, children and other members, the 
proportion of such receipts to the income being about 44 per cent, 
40 per cent, and 29 per cent, respectively. I'hese other receipts, 
however, accounted for about 20 per cent. 17 per cent, and 11 per 
cent, of the total income respectively in case of families consisting 
of husband, wife and children; husband or wife and unmarried 
earner 

4.62. In terms of the number of adults j children 

Table 4.7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts 
per family by family composition in terms of adults/children. 


Table A.l-^Average monthly income and other receipts by family 
composition in terms of adults j children 

(III Kui>ees) 


Family compoBiticn in termi of adults /children 

Item t ^ ^ 

1 1 2 2 3 2 3 3 3 Other All 

adult adult adults adults adults adults adults adults adults families 
and and 1 and 2 and and 1 and 

children child children more child more 

(one or than 2 than 1 

inure) children child 


1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


Income .. .. 42-91 41*55 88 03 61*36 05*35 66 10 80*16 75-24 08*36 122-24 66*61 

Otherreceipts .. 6*65 6*82 21*38 8*83 11*45 20*17 8*80 13*62 11*49 48*26 14*28 

Total 48*56 48*37 79*41 70*19 76*80 86*27 89*05 88*86 109*85 170*50 80*89 


The average monthly income for families having 3 adults with 
nr without children and other families was higher than the average 
income for all families taken together. 

The proportion of ‘other receipts’ to the total receipts was com- 
paratively high in case of families consisting of 2 adults, 2 adults and 
more than 2 children and ‘other families'. 





Chapter >> 

FAMILY EXPKNDH URE AND DISBURSEMENTS 
5.1. Concepts and definitions 
5.11. Disbursements 

Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was taken to include 
expenditure on current living and capital outlays, i.e., amount spent 
to increase assets or decrease liabilities. The main heads under each 
were as follows : — 

Expenditure on current living 

(i) Food and beverages: 

(ii) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

(iii) Fuel and light; 

(iv) Housing, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, Ixidding, footwear and headwear; 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised: 

(a) Medical care, 

(b) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amu.senient, 

(c) Transport and communication. 

(f) Sub-scripiion and 

(g) Personal clFects and other miscellaneous expenses; 

(vii) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 

(viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays 

(i) Savings and investments; and 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz., taxes, 
interest and litigation and remittances to dependants, were considered 
to be non-consumption outgo as they are in the nature of transfer 

3t 
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payments. Thus, in llie analysis presented here the term expendiluic 
will refer to all the items under expenditure on current living but 
ronsumption expenditure . will exclude taxes, interest and litigation 
arid . remittances to dependants. 

Under consumption expenditure, besides cash purchases from the 
market, purchases at subsidised rate from the employer and barter 
purchases, account was also taken of items in stock from previous 
month and goods (but not services) obtained from family enterprise. 

1 he value of goods obtained from family enterprise was included on 
the income side as well as expenditure side. Similarly, in the case of 
items received at concessional rates, care was taken to include the 
amount of concession on the receipt side also. Value of all items not 
purchased from the market was calculated at retail market price in- 
ilusive of sales tax, entertainment tax and other similar levies. In 
case of gifts where only part was consumed in the reference period, 
that part alone was recorded under consumption and the rest, if 
substantial, was shown under savings. In case of self-owned houses 
and land or rent-free houses and quarters from employer or from 
other sources, the estimated rent was taken, the imputat'on being 
done on the basis of prevailing rent in the locality for similar house 
or land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for the calendar 
month -preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

5.12. Treatment of non-family members 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure 
incurred by the faniily was taken into account. Some of the sampled 
families included members, e.g., servants, or paying guests who were 
not family members but some parts of their consumption expenditure 
were mixed up with the family account. For the items where expendi- 
ture reported was for lx)th family and non-family members of the 
household, a factor (f/f-f-e where ‘f’ was the nvimber of family 
members and ‘e’ the number of non-family members) was used to 
make adjustment for expenditure on account of non-family members. 
Since the consuming unit could comprise two elements, the partici- 
pants in family account (f) and the extra person (e), the Investigators 
were instructed to record the composition of the latter (c) separately 
m the schedule at the time of survey and only such extra persons were 
to be accounted for who actually participated in the consumption 
expenditure of the family in the reference period. While calculating 
the share of the extras (c) it was assumed that consuming persons were 
sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme cases where the expen- 
diture on any gftoup of items was incurred entirely for the paying 
guests, it was ignored on both receipts and expenditure sides of the 
family and when that on paying guests or servants was negligible, it 
was not counted under ‘e’. 



5.13. Consumption coefficients 

For converting the family size into an equivalent number of 
adult consumption units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt 
standard scale of adult men equivalents. There is no scale , entirely 
suitable for conditions in India. It was, therelore, decided to 
adopt the following abridged scale of co-efficients based on an assess- 
ment of food requirements of men and women in the various age- 
groups made by the Nutrition Research Laboratories of the Indian 


Council of Medical Re.search : 

Adult male 

• • m\ 

...1 1.0 

Adult female .... ..., 


... 0.9 

Child (below 15 years) 


... 0.6 

6.2. Expendituie pattern 




It is usual in the course of a family living survey to collect de< 
tailed data on consumption expenditure item by item because such 
data form the basis of the weighting diagram of consumer price 
index numbers. Such data, together with similar data on non-consump- 
tion outgo and capital outlays, expressed as average per family for 
the total population of industrial workers, are presented in Appendix 
II separately for single-member families and all families. Taking all 
the families, the average monthly income of the family came to Rs. 
66.61 and the average consumption expenditure worked out to Rs. 
70.67 leaving a deficit of Rs. 4.06. When items such as remittances to 
dependants, taxes, interest on loans were also included, i.e. expendi- 
ture for current living was considered, the deficit increased to 
Rs. 5.28. The analysis will first be made in terms of total consump- 
tion expenditure and other disbursements, i.e., non-consumption 
outgo and capital outlays will be discussed separately. 

5.21. Consumption expenditure 

Of the average consumption expenditure of Rs. 70.67 per family 
per month, an expenditure of Rs. 44.51 or about 63 per cent, was in- 
curred on food, Rs. 4.47 or about 6 per cent, on tobacco, pan, stipari 
and intoxicants, Rs. 5.18 or about 7 per cent, on fuel and lighting, 
Rs. 4.09 or about 6 per cent, on hou.sing, water charges and household 
appliances, etc., Rs. 6.72 or about 10 per cent, on clothing, bedding, 
headwear and footwear, etc., and Rs. 5.70 or 8 per cent, on other items 
tike personal care, medical care, transport and communications, etc. 

The average expenditure on the food group as a whole per adult 
consumption unit came to Rs. 16.42 per month. Table 5.1 ^ives the 
details of average expenditure on foM per adult consumption unit 
fox the different income classes. These figures fluctuated within narrow 
limits. 
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Table 5.1 — Average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit 

by income classes 


Monthly family income 
claaii (Ba.) 

Average 
number of 
membera 
per family 

Average 
number of 
equivalent 
adult 

consumption 
units per 
family 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
on food per 
family (Re«) 

Average 
expenditure 
on food per 
equivalent a !uH 
consumption 
unit (]^.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<30 

1-46 

1-32 

26 04 

19-73 

30— <60 .. 

2-70 

2-25 

34-88 

16 60 

60— <90 .. 

3-92 

318 

60-22 

16-79 

00-<120 .. 

4 09 

3-46 

63-82 

18-45 

120— <160 .. 

8-47 

4' 60 

78-16 

17-03 

160— <210 . . 

6-67 

4-65 

77-64 

16-70 

210 and above 

6 00 

6 06 

96-45 

1906 

All income 

3-26 

2-71 

44*51 

16-42 


5.22. Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays 

'ITie average expenditure on this group which comprised taxes, 
interest and litigation, remittances to dependants, savings and invest- 
ment and debts repaid, worked out to Rs. 9.94 or about 14 per cent, 
of the total consumption expenditure. Of thi.s, an expenditure of 
Rs. 4.94 was incurred towards repayment of debts, Rs. 3.78 on savings 
and investment, Rs. 1.13 on remittances to dependents and Re. Q.U9 
on taxes, interest and litigation. Of -these, repayment of debts and 
savings and investments are in the nature of capital outlays because 
they represent decrease in liabilities or increase in assets. 

The mo.st important items under savings and investments were 
provident fund (Re. 0.38) and livestock (Re. 0.30). Expenditure to- 
wards provident fund was reported by 14 per cent, of the families sur- 
veyed. Some expenditure was incurred on ornaments, etc., but th^ 
number of families reporting purchase of these items was very small. 
The amount (Rs. 4.94) paid towards repayment of debts was ap- 
preciable as compared to the amount spent on savings and investments, 
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An amount of Rs. 1.13 was remitted to rlt^cndants. Under the sub- 
group ‘interest and litigation etc/.. interest on loans accounted for 
Re. 0.06 only. 

5,23. The budget of single member families 

Single member families constituted about 25 per cent, of the 
total families. The average monthly income of single-member families 
was Rs. 43.19 and the average monthly consumption expenditure 
Rs. 41.03 leaving a surplus of Rs. 2.16. However, when items such as 
lemittances to dependants, taxes and interest on loans, which arc 
parts of current living expenditure, were included, the budget showed 
a deheit of Re. 0.67 against the overall average deficit of Rs. 5.28 
taking all families. 

Table 5.2 gives a comparison of consumption expenditure pattern, 
in terms of percentage expenditure on various groups /sub-groups of 
ronsumption items, between single-member families and multi- ' 
member families. 


Table 5.2 — Percentage expenditure on groups j sub-groups of items 


Groups/flub-groups of items 

Typo of families 

A. 


f 

Single-member 

families 

Multi- 

member 

families 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Food 

61-54 

63-24 

62-98 

pan, BUpari, tobacco and alcoholic beve- 
rage 

6-70 

6-2« 

6 33 

Fuel and li^ht . . 

8- 02 

7 -20 . 

7-33 

Kent for house and water charges 

4-97 

3-62 

3-82 

House repairs and upkeep, hovjsehold 
appliances and furnishings and house- 
hold services 

2 00 . 

1-97 

1-97 

Clothing, bedding, footwear, headwear 
and miscellaneous 

7-58 

9^84 

9-80 

Personal care . . . , . , 

3-31 

2-66 

2-76 

Education and reading 

. . 

0 11 

0-10 

Kecreation and amusement 

0-39 

0-45 

0*44 

Medical care . . , , 

.0-8I 

0-41 

0-47 

Other consumption expenditure , . 

4-68 

4-24 

4-30 

Total . . 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Workers living singly spent proportionately less on food, and 
more on pan-supari, etc., fuel and light, rent for house and water 
charges, house- repairs.'etf., personal Care, medical care, and other con- 
sumption-expenditure which consisted of transport and communica- 
tion, subscription, gifts and charities, ceremonials, etc. Single-member 
families did not report any expenditure on education and reading. 
Taking the absolute figures, the expenditure on food per adult con- 
sumption unit was Rs. 1.5.51 per month in case of multi-member families 
and Rs. 25..50 in case of single-member families. 'Taking important sub-' 
groups under food, while the overall average expenditure on cereals 
and products, pulses and products, milk and products and other food 
sub-groups per adult consumption unit among multi-member families 
was Rs. 9.08, 0.93, 0.10 and 3.30 respectively, the average expenditure 
of single-member on these items was Rs. 8.81, 1.10, 0.17 and 4.30 res- 
pectively. 'The average expenditure on non-food items was also 
markedly high in case, of singlemen. Thus, single-member spent, on 
an average, Rs. 3.14, .1.37, 0.83 and 0.10 on clothing, bedding, foot- 
wear, headwear,, etc., personal care, household appliances, etc., and 
recreation and amusement, the average expenditure per adult con- 
sumption unit on these items in case of multi-member families was 
Rs. 2.41, 0.65, 0.48 and 0.11 respectively. 

6.3. Levels of expenditure by income and family-type 

The overall average monthly expenditure was Rs. 71.89 per family, 
Rs. 20.98 per capita and Rs. 25.24 per .adult consumption unit. Table 
5.3 gives the average monthly expenditure per family, per capita and 
per adult consumption unit by monthly family income classes. 


Table 5.3 — Average monthly expenditure by income classes 


M mthly fairily inroiiie clnsR (Rs.) 


XiVIIJ - 

<0 30*. 
<’>0 

60— 

<>o 

90 ^ 
<120 

120- . 
<1,50 

150 - . 
<210 

210 and 
above 

All 

1 2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Monthly expe.nditure 

Average per family 43 -49 56 • 58 

73-34 

104*52 

124-00 

137-63 

165-33 

71-f-9 

Average per capita 29 * 50 20 * 96 

20 04 

25*56 

22-75 

24-28 

28-02 

20-98 

Average per adult 
ojnsuiup i )ii unit 32*95 2i‘02 

24-62 

29*93 

27-04 

29 -.58 

32-71 

25-24 

rerceiilage c 1* fami- 

1 ies to total . . 10*87 42*36 

28*33 

12*41 

3*54 

1-61 

0*89 

100-00 
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The average monthly expenditure per family varied from 
Rs. 43.49 in the low.est income class to Rs. 165.33 in the highest in* 
come class. It was higher in upper income classes. Since family ex- 
penditure is determined largely by the family size and in each family 
oy the sex age differentials of the members, an analysis of expenditure 
in terms of per capita and per adult consumption unit can throw 
some light on the level of living. Taking average expenditure per 
capita and per adult consumption unit it is seen that barring the 
first income class predominated by single member families and last 
three income classes which together covered about 6 per cent, of the 
total families, there was an increasing trend in the average levels with 
increase in income. 

Table .*>.4 shows how families with different compositions (in 
terms of relationship with the main earner) were distributed in the 
three expenditure classes. Table 5.5 shows such distribution of families 
in terms of their adult /child composition. Both the tables show that 
generally with increasing number of members in the family a larger 
percentage of families came in higher expenditure classes. 


Table 5.4 — Percentage distnbution of families by family composition 
(in terms of relationship with the main earner) and monthly 
family expenditure 


Family oompoaition (in terms of relationship with the main 


Monthly family expcndi- 
tui*o class 

(Bs.) 

Un- 

married 

earner 

Hus- 
band or 
wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- 

band, 

wife 

and 

children 

Hus- 

band, 

wife, 

children 

and 

other 

members 

U n- Itesi 

married 
earner 
and 
other 
members 

All 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

]Bg1ow 00 • • ■ • 

77-26 

83-08 

45-07 

30-69 

9-62 

30-78 

27-14 

42-21 

<120 •• •• 

22-74 

16-92 

51-26 

62-99 

69-33 

46-19 

59-63 

49-86 

120 and above .. 

• • 

•• 

3-67 

6-32 

21-05 

23-03 

13-23 

7-93 

Total 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

ibo«oo 

100-00 

Pbroentage of families to 
total 

16*86 

9*38 

10-62 

34-80 

9-22 

7-65 

12 45 

100-00 
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Table 3.5 — Distrihuiion of familiex by family composition (in terms 
of adults j children) and monthly family expenditure 


Family comp >silion (in terms of adults/childnMi) 

Monthly fainily ^ ^ — 

expenditure class 112 2 2 


(Rs.) 

adult 

adult 

and 

children 
(one or 
more) 

adults 

adults 

and 

1 child 

adults 

and 

2 children 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
children 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i\ 

7 

Bclnw (»!) 

70-25 

82-55 

47 •.'51 

52-01 

25-44 

36*35 

(>')— <120 

20-75 

17*45 

48-07 

47-09 

72*50 

55-62 

120 and abf)Vo 

•• 

-- 

4-42 

•• 

2-06 

8-03 

Total 

100 <X) 

l(K)-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of fami- 
lies 

25-20 

2-63 

14-30 

9-16 

10-57 

11-03 


M )ntlily famil/ 
expenditure class 

(Rs). 


Fam ily comp jsi t i( • 

n (in terms of adults/ children) 


3 

adults 

3 

adults 
and one 
child 

3 

adults 
and 
niore 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 



All 

1 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

-Below r>') 


18-14 

8-89 


2-46 

42-21 

60 ' <120 


79-12 

81-84 

85*87 

46-81 

49-86 

120 and above 

•• 

2-74 

9-27 

14-13 

50-73 

7-93 

Total 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100- 00 

100-00 

Percentage of fair i lies 

•• 

5-32 

5*08 

7-70 

8-86 

100-00 

5-4. Expenditure by fa7nily 

income 






'I’ablc 5.6 which gives the average monthly expenditure per 
family on sub-groups and groups of consumption items in various 
inontlily family income classes shows how the pattern of expenditure 
is influenced by the level of income. At the end of the table, figures 
are also given on non-consumption outgo and capital outlays, covering 
total disbursements. The figures are, however, subject to effects of 
variations in family size. The percentages discussed later in the ana’ 
lysis of the table have all been derived with reference to total cou- 
sumption expenditure. 

L/B(D)233D ,fLB— 4 
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Table 5.6 — Average monthly expenditure by family income classes 


S jb-group8 and groups of 
items 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

- - - ■■ - - ■■ — - ,, 

30— 60— 90— 120— 160— 210 and All 

<60 <00 <120 <160 <210 above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Food 

Cereals and products 

13*84 

18*80 

27*97 

34*59 

44*61 

46*59 

55*15 

24*52 

Pulses and products • . 

1-06 

2*10 

2*70 

3*85 

4*92 

5*38 

4*44 

2*57 

Oil seeds, oils and fats 

0-06 

0-80 

1*00 

1*36 

2-02 

1*46 

2*54 

1*00 

Meat, fish and egg 

1-73 

2*02 

3*35 

4*64 

6-66 

4*33 

9-03 

2*91 

Milk and products 

0*10 

0*17 

0*47 

1*15 

1*12 

0*62 

2*40 

0*44 

Vegetables and products . . 

0*73 

0-86 

1*33 

1*45 

2*63 

3*11 

3*86 

1*17 

Fruits and products 

0-83 

1*34 

1*70 

1-89 

2*63 

2*07 

2*56 

1*52 

Condiments, spices, sugar, 
etc. . . 

3-93 

4*40 

6*14 

8-09 

9*29 

10-63 

11*00 

5*05 

Non-alcoholic beverages . . 

0-47 

0*42 

0*64 

0*76 

1*15 

0*92 

0*43 

0*57 

Prepared meals and refresh* 
ments 

2-00 

3*73 

4*02 

6-05 

4*23 

2*64 

4*14 

4*16 

Sub-total: food 

26 04 

34*88 

50*22 

63-82 

78*16 

77*64 

96*45 

44-51 

Non-food 

Pan, supari • • • • 

0-87 

1*00 

1*76 

2*00 

2*21 

2-52 

3*44 

1-42 

Tobacco and products • • 

0*92 

1*86 

2*16 

2*71 

3*37 

3*55 

3-18 

2*04 

Alcoholic beverages, eto. « • 

0*76 

0*63 

0*96 

1*85 

3-68 

0*01 

2-10 

1*01 

Fuel and light . . 

3*40 

4*66 

5*45 

7*12 

8*13 

6*40 

5*60 

6*18 

House rent, watt'r charges, 
repairs, etc. .. 

2*03 

2*46 

2*85 

3-56 

3*61 

2*51 

3*42 

2*72 

Furniture and furnishings 

0*27 

0*02 

0*32 

0*55 

0*89 

0*05 

1 *6.) 

0*24 

Household appliances, etc. 

1*00 

0*49 

1*24 

1-06 

1*47 

9*17 

6*14 

1*06 

Household services 



0*28 

. , 



. , 

0*08 

Clothing, bedding and head- 
wear • • 

1*08 

6-03 

4*64 

8*17 

9*00 

14*10 

23*78 

6*41 

Footwear 

Oil 

0-04 

0*31 

0*26 

0*11 

0*21 


015 

Misc( llaneous (laundry, etc.) 

0-91 

0-82 

1*21 

1*88 

2*48 

1*99 

2*18 

1*16 

Medical care • . . . 

007 

0-42 

0*13 

0*41 

0*52 

2*39 


0*33 

PersoiiL 1 care 

1*63 

1-63 

2*06 

2*77 

3*11 

3*75 

3-74 

1*95 

Education and reading . . 

, , 


0*02 

003 

0*03 


6-14 

0*07 

Recreation and amusement 

0*24 

0*16 

0*29 

0*67 

0*64 

1-19 

1-88 

0*31 

Transport and communica- 
tion . • • • • • 

1*82 

1*32 

1*24 

2*79 

3*38 

3*04 

6-09 

1*68 

Subscription, etc. 

1*19 

0*61 

0*45 

1*11 

0*38 

1*94 

0-13 

0*70 

Persocnal effects and mis- 
cellaneous expenses 

0*21 

0*29 

0*54 

2*14 

1*13 

3*15 

1-18 

0*66 

Sub-total : non- food 

17 CM) 

21 *21 

26*81 

39*06 

44*04 

56*96 

68*64 

26-6 

Total consumption expen- 
diture • • 

43-04 

66*09 

76*03 

102-88 

122*20 

134*60 

165-09 

70*67 

Non-consumptum expenditure 
Taxes, interest and litigation 

007 

0*08 

0*16 

0-08 



0-24 

0*09 

Remittance to dependants 

0*38 

0*41 

2*16 

1-66 

1*80 

3*03 


1*13 

Savings and investment . . 

0*87 

1*88 

3 03 

9-71 

3*08 

22*19 

39-13 

3*78 

Debts repaid 

0*26 

0*92 

4-17 

8-64 

14*78 

57-55 

89-76 

4*94 

Total : non-consumption ex- 









p(*ndituro . . 

1*58 

3*29 

0*51 

19*99 

19*66 

82*77 

129*13 

9-94 

Total disbursement 

44*62 

69 -.SS 

86-54 

122*87 

141*86 

217 -.37 

294-22 

80 Cil 

Percentage of families to 
tidal 

10-87 

42*36 

28*33 

12*41 

3 -64 

1*61 

0*89 

100*00 
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The average monthly consumption expenditure per family was 
Rs. 70.67. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 44.51 or about 63 
per cent, of the total consumption expenditure. In analysing the 
pattern in terms of percentage expenditure it has to be borne in mind 
that single-member families, having a distinct consumption pattern 
of their own, featured in varying proportions in different income 
classes. Such factors vitiate the trend of percentage expenditure on 
specific groups or sub-groups with income in many cases. Subject to 
this, the proportion of expenditure on food to total consumption 
expenditure increased with a rise in family income upto the income 
class “Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90” and decreased thereafter. 

For other sub-groups under food group, there was no distinct 
relationship with the level of income. 

The non-food groups accounted for about 37 per cent, of the 
total consumption expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more 
important necessities, viz., fuel and light, house rent, water charges 
and repairs and clothing, bedding and headwear sub-groups formed 
about 51 per cent. While the percentage expenditure on fuel and light 
and rent, water charges, repairs, etc., generally showed a downward 
trend with the increase in income, that on clothing, bedding and head- 
wear generally increased with increase in income. 

As for other conventional necessities and luxuries, the propor- 
tionate expenditure on tobacco and products, household appliances 
and personal effects fluctuated without showing any definite trend 
that on personal care remained more or less constant with the in- 
crca.se in income and that on furniture and furnishings, education 
and reading, recreation and amusement and footwear showed no clear 
trend. 

Non-consumption outgo and capital outlays amounted to Rs. 9.94 
per family per month on an average or about 14 per cent, of the con- 
sumption expenditure. As regards debts repaid the percentage ex 
penditure increased with increase in income. As for savings and invest- 
ments, the percentage expenditure showed an increasing trend with 
the increase in income except in the income class “Rs. 120 to less than 
Rs. 150”. 

5.5. Expenditure by per capita income 

Table 5.7 gives the break-up of the average monthly expenditure 
per family on sub-groups and groups of items for different j^r capita 
income classes. This table covers items of non-consumption outgo and 
capital outlay also. 
j./ii(i>)2r>rD()nj’—4(a) 
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Tabie 5.7 Average monthly expenditure and disbursement by per 

capita income classes 

iVf mthlyp roapifci in 3om.>c[a?4 (R?.) 


Sub ijroups iinrl g-*') ups of r— — 

items <5 5 — 

<10 

10- 

<15 

15- 

<20 



20- 

<25 

25- 

<35 

3-5 — 
<50 

50 - 
<65 

65 and 
ab-)Vo 

All ^ 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ll 

Fond 

Cereals and products 

27-00 ao-o'l 28-30 30-78 27-06 22-27 16-68 

9*56 

7-94 24-52 

Pulsos and products 

3-48 2-57 

2-93 

3-14 

2-88 

2-56 

1 -90 

1-73 

0-07 

2-57 

Oil seeds, oils and fats . . 

0-87 1-03 

0-9S 

1-.35 

1 -01 

0-93 

0-86 

0*00 

0-38 

l-'K) 

Moat, fish aa log' . .. 

3 - 13 :M8 

2 -7) 

4-31 

3-03 

2-85 

1-92 ' 

I *99 

1-77 

2-91 

Milk and products 

010 0 !0 

0-28 

0-72 

0-39 

0-4S 

0-63 

0*05 

0*37 

0-44 

Vogetabh's and products . . 

1-38 115 

1 -08 

1-46 

1-21 

1-21 

0-93 

0*97 

0-74 

l-)7 

Fruits and produot.s 

2-28 1-03 

1-60 

1-93 

1-83 

1-32 

.1 -03 

0*93 

0-60 

1 -52 

uoiidimonts, spices, sugar, 
ct^, . . 

6*78 5-98 

6-23 

7-n 

5-01 

5-59 

3*89 

2 -Si 

2* )3 

5 • 65 

Non-alcoholic beverages . , 

O SS 0-43 

O-Ol 

0-63 

0-73 

0-59 

0-37 

0*30 

0-2.) 

0-57 ' 

Pfopar.Ml meals and refr 5sh- 
meiits 

0 07 1 08 

2-03 

2-14 

2-92 

2-90 

6-19 11-20 

27-04 

4-16 

- 



— 



. __ 

— 

— - 

— 

. 


Sub-total ; food 

48- Id 45-87 40-95 

53-62 

•J8-01 

40*74 

31-40 30-49 

43-1):) 41*5: 

Ft on- food 

Pan, supari 

1-91 1-68 

1-49 

1-84 

1-75 

1-47 

0-70 

0-23 

0*30 

1-12 

Tobacco and products 

1-55 1-60 

1-73 

2-33 

2-17 

1 -86 

2*02 

2*48 

2-93 

2-04 

Alcoholic beverages, etc. . . 

0-03 0-08 

0-81 

1-08 

1-40 

I -:h) 

0*74 

I'll 

0*34 

1*01 

Fu d and light . . 

4-51 5-07 

5-06 

6-12 

6-77 

5-15 

4-45 

300 

3-11 

5-18 

Homo rent, water oharg'^s, 
n^paira, eto. .. 

2-41 2-37 

2-71 

303 

3-0! 

2-60 

2-63 

2*83 

112 

2-72 

Furniture and furnishings 

0-41 0-34 

0)0 

0-6S 


0*:M 

0*15 


0-23 

0*21 

Household appliances, etc. 

1-19 0-53 

0-82 

1-58 

0-55 

1-02 

0*75 

0-99 

3-07 

I *05 

Household services 


0-06 

0-23 

0-lS 





0 08 

Clothing, bedding and 

headwear 

13 04 21-00 

2 -60 

4-60 

4-71 

2-16 

4-00 

11-49 

8-19 

5*11 

Footwt ar 

.. 0-33 

O-.OI 

0-21 

0-25 

0-16 


0-24 


0*!5 * 

MiscnlIaneoii‘'(!aundry, etc.) 

3-21 0-81 

105 

1-21 

1 -30 

1-09 

0-91 

1-95 

1-36 

1-16 

Medical tx&rar 

.. 0-19 

0-30 

0-27 

0-28 

0-28 

0-17 

1-6.3 


0 33 

Personal caro . . 

3-17 1-83 

1-95 

2-lS 

1-8S 

1-98 

1-50 

1-85 

2-34 

1*95 

Fdueation and reading . . 

.. O-O'l 

0-03 

0-0! 

O-Ol 

.. 


003 

1 -41 

0*07 

Recreation and aniusenu'nt 

0-30 0-25 

0-33 

0-35 

0-32 

0-20 

0-35 

0-55 

0-41 

0*31 

Transport and comraUiiioa- 
tion . . 

7-00 1-10 

1-74 

1-54 

1-74 

1-51 

1-79 

2-62 

0*42 

1 *68 

fsnbscription, etc. 

11-36 0-09 

0-11 

Ml 

1-40 

0-39 

0-17 

0-19 

0-78 

0 • 7 () 

PcisouhI eilicta and mis- 
cellaneous expenses 

0-18 0-81 

0-32 

0-37 

0*81 

O-GO 

1-20 

0-28 

2-22 

0 06 

Sub-total : non -food 

60-36 38-09 21-64 28-77 

27-53 

21 -Od 

22*75 

32-16 

28-33 

36 ' i 6 

Total consumption ex- 

— 

— - 



. ... 






penditure .. 

Oj-.jJ 81-8lt 

os -6) 

82 -.30 

7j- 51 6j-;2 

57*15 

6J-65 

71 -.33 

70-67 
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Taui.k 5.7 


ontd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

o 

00 

10 

ll 

Oil-consumption expenditure 
Taxob, and litigation 



O-IO 

0*07 

0-01 0-15 .. y-65 

0-06 

0-09 

R to ddp iidants 


, , 

. , 

0*44 

0-49 0-5i 2-77 l-t-i 

12-42 

1-13 

S \ v.ntz.H and lUVvMtm.'Uts . . 

7-24 

6-10 

1-56 

4-58 

21)8 3-63 2-38 7*57 

10- 33 

3-78 

X) )bt.H repaid 


003 

3 70 

2-99 

2-93 5-92 10 (59 8.50 

(,•-59 

4-94 

Total : non-consumption ox- 
pjulituro . , 

7-24 

5*22 

5-36 

80S 

6-41 10-20 15-84 1817 

32-40 

9-94 

Total (lisbiirsemimt 

I05>7(J 9(» 08 73-U5 9.)-t7 

81-95 72-08 72-99 80-81103 



The percentage expenditiire on foml increased from about -19 per 
cent, of the total consumption expend'turc in thc»lowest "per capita 
income class to about b8 per cent, in the per capita income class 
“Rs. 10 to less than Rs. 15” and then decreased in the subseijueiit 
per capita income classes except in the highest per capita income class. 

5.6. Food expenditure 

t)ne of the important results which can be derived’ from an 
anal)sts of family budgets is how the expeiulituie on a parljcu ar 
coiinnodity varies with the level of family income. 'Ihis relati(;n<'’iip 
is generally termed the Engel curve after Earnest Engel. The hiaih 
results derived by- Engel from his studies are set out below: 

(i) Eood represents the largest single item of expenditure in 
the family budget. 

(ii) The proportion of expenditure devoted to h)otl decreases 
as the level of living of the family increases. 

(iii) The proportion of expenditure on rent and clothing is 
approximately constant and that on ‘luxury’ items increases 
with a rise in the level of living. 

Of the above propositions the second is the most important since 
this has been confirmed repeatedly and is now known as the Eaigel’s 
Law. It is customary to take vai’iations in percentage expenditure; on 
food to total expenditure to reflect roughly the variations in the level 
of living. An attempt has been made to analyse the distribution of 
families in each per capita income class and family size cla.ss by the 
percentage expenditure on food. 

5.61. Analysis by per capita income classes 

Expenditure on food depends on various factors bos’dcs income, 
and the size of the family is the most important among such faettns. 
To eliminate the effects of the size of the family, ilion lmc. amdvsiN 
has been made in terms of per capita income clas'c-: i’, . i ■ nui’v 

income classes. 'I'able 5.8 gives the percentage distrib;.i;(,,i i s 

in each monthly per capita income class by the percentage expendi- 
ture on food to total expenditure. 
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Table 5.8 — Percentage distribution of families in each per capita 
income class by percentage expenditure on food 





Monthly per capita income class (Rs.) 





expenditure <5 
on food to 
total 

expenditure 

5— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

15- 

<20 

20— 

<25 

26— 

<35 

35— 

<50 

60— 

<65 

65 AU ' 

aad abovo 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Below 45 18.00 

3.32 

• • 

6.62 

0.62 

1.78 

16.08 

24.60 

17.10 

7.02 

<60.. •• 

• • 

0.62 

4.15 

1.45 

1.32 

1.67 

7.20 

17.33 

2.60 

so— <55.. 68.97 

• a 

3.07 

5.01 

7.66 

2.59 

12.80 

36.10 

10.42 

7.67 

55— <60.1 •• 

14.21 

8.84 

11.62 

6.44 

18.33 

14.01 

8.85 

34.64 

12.92 

60— <85.. 12.04 

13.76 

17.30 

11.18 

19.20 

20.72 

0.25 

17.21 

2.83 

17.24 

65— <70.. •• 

17.43 

15.88 

16.87 

23.86 

17.06 

24.14 

6.86 

• • 

17.38 

70 and above .. 

51.28 

53.30 

44.76 

31.97 

28.30 

21.25 

a » 

8.50 

36.18 

TbUl .. 100 00 100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

fiercentageof 
families to 
total .. 0.60 

6.57 

10.27 

10*45 

12.07 

20.06 

11.37 

4*00 

3*86 

100-00 


It will be seen that the percentage of the families recording ap- 
preciably higher percentage (70 and above) on food generally declined 
in the higher per capita income classes. 

5.62. Analysis by family size 

While analysing the percentage expenditure on food vis-a-vis the 
family size it has to be borne in mind that, broadly speaking, laige- 
sized families contain comparatively more earning members resulting 
in higher family income. I’his, however, is only a rough relationship 
and hence a percentage distribution of families with a certain per- 
centage expenditure on food by size will be subject to the effects of 
variations in both family size and income. Subject to this, table 5.9f 
gives the percentage distribution of families in each family size das% 
by percentage expenditure on food to total expenditure. 






Table 5.9 — Percentage distribution of families in each family size class 
by percentage expenditure on food 


Percentage expenditure 
on food t'> total expon 
diture 

Number 

of 

families 

(unesti- 

mated) 



Family size 





f 

1 

2 and 

3 

4 and 

5 

6 and 

7 

Above 

7 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

m 

« 

8 

Below 45 


31 

1016 

9*79 

4*46 

0*73 

• • 

7*02 

45— <50 .. 

e • 

10 

6-36 

1*67 

2*00 

0 97 

• • 

2-59 

• • 

• 

27 

16-33 

5*67 

4*14 

4*71 

• . 

7*67 

66— <60 .. 

• • 

59 

16-61 

10*28 

11*87 

11-60 

32*19 

12-92 

60- <66 . . 


77 

21*93 

16*89 

11*19 

25-56 

9*09 

17-24 

66— <70 .. 


85 

11*74 

21*49 

16-78 

17-01 

38*24 

17-38 

70 and above 


189 

17*87 

34*21 

49-56 

30-52 

20-48 

35-18 

Total 

•• 

478 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

Percentage distribution 
of families 

« • 

25-26 

30*58 

30*87 

11*40 

1*89 

100-00 

Number of families 
(unestimated) 

• ■ 

55 

145 

173 

85 

20 

478 


About 30 per cent, of the single-member families spent 65 per 
cent, or more on food. As against this about 66 per cent, and 57 per 
cent, of the families containing 4 and 5, and 6 and 7 members res- 
pectively spent 65 per cent, or more on food. The influence of the 
size of the family is expected to be felt more markedly in case of the 
end classes of percentage expenditure on food, i.e., less than 45 and 
70 or more which are appreciably higher or lower than the overall 
average percentage expenditure on food. 


5.7. Proportion of families reporting expenditure on selected sub- 
groups 

The percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the 
selected sub-group of consumption expenditure or non-coiisumption 
outgo or capital outlay, often reveal a great deal about the expendi- 
ture habits of the population groups. Such figures by size of families 
are given in table 5.10. 
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Table 5.10— Percentage of families reporting expenditure on selected 

sub-groups by family size 


Family 8ize 


Itoins r* -- — — — ^ — ^ 

One Two or Four or Six or Ab >vo All Rep.Tt- 

threo fivo sevou seven ing 


families 

(unesti- 

mated) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

Prei)arod meals and 
refrobh merits 

90 -(17 

85-94 

85-98 

78-73 

93-44 

86-47 

428 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

41-52 

58 -(>8 

69-20 

CO -04 

78-54 

58-90 

303 

Pan, Hupari . . • • 

30 05 

85-29 

79-98 

92-01: 

100-00 

70-76 

378 

Tobacco and tobacco 
products • 

80-00 

91-13 

90-93 

93-18 

93-44 

88-55 

4.33 

Alcoholic beverages . . 

23-23 

30 -08 

32-73 

38 -eo 

43-20 

33 33 

176 

Furniture and furnish- 
ings 

4 -lG 

4-92 

10-50 

5-19 

17-29 

6-73 

38 

Household services 

• • 

•• 

2-61 

•• 

• • 

0-81 

4 

Medical care 

7-11 

3-87 

7-74 

8-27 

15-65 

601 

36 

Personal care 

100-00 

99-77 

97-89 

9G-59 

100-00 

99-18 

476 

Education nnd reading 

1-43 

1-08 

1-03 

3-75 

28-82 

2-16 

15 

Ilecrealion and ainuso- 
ment 

25-84 

30-48 

24-14 

32-91 

44-42 

27-89 

148 

Transport andjeommuni- 
cation 

57-37 

54-33 

58-85 

50-67 

63-96 

56-94 

297 

Remittances to depen- 
dants • • • • 

19-95 

5-11 

1-67 

3-61 


7-53 

24 

Savings and i nvestnients 

28-87 

31-99 

33-13 

30-00 

36-74 

31-48 

164 

Debts repaid 

1405 

13-38 

19-73 

19-02 

11-72 

16-12 

80 


About 86 per cent, of the families incurred expenditure on pre- 
pared meals and refreshments. About 59 per cent, of the families re- 
ported expenditure on non-alcoholic beverages like tea, coffee, etc. 
Addiction to tobacco and tobacco products and to pan-supari was wide 
spread as about 89 per cent, of the families reported expenditure on^ 
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the fortncr and about 71 per cent on the latter, the percentage re- 
maining fairly steady in all size classes. About 33 per cent, of the 
families reported expenditure on alcoholic beverages and the per- 
centage of families reporting expenditure increased with the 
increase in. family size. Furniture and . furnishings did not 
seem to be very popular objects of expenditure. Expenditure on 
medical care was reported by about 7 per cent, of the families and on 
personal care by 99 per cent, of the families, the percentage remaining 
fairly steady in all s.ze classes. Only 'Z per cent, of the families reported 
expenditure, on education and trading, about 28 per cent, of the 
families reported expenditure on recreation and ainnsenient. The use 
of means of trans,porf and communication was wide spread and about 
57 per cent, of the faiuilies reported expenditure on this sub-group. 

About 31 per cent, of the families were either saving or investing 
some amount and the percentage was more or less steady in all size 
classes. 'Fhe peicentage of families reporting expenditure on remit- 
tance t,o dependants was low, viz. about 8. Naturally, the families re- 
porting expenditure on this sub-group were mostly singlc-nieinber 
families. About IG per cent, of the families were making repayments 
of debts. 



Chapter 6 

FOOD CONSUMPTION AND NUTRITION 
6.1. Quantities of food consumed 

Food consumption is an important indicator of the level of living. 
Detailed data on quantities consumed of different items of food, 
drink and tobacco (excluding- “prepared meals and refreshments’’ for 
which it was not possible to obtain quantitative data) were obtained 
from the sampled families. The quantities of various items, consum- 
ed, on an average, per family per month are presented in Table 6.1. 


Table 6.1 — Average quantity consumed per family by items 


Standard Number of Average 
unit families quanti y • 
(Qty*) reporting* per family 
quanti ly of ell 

tunesti- families 
mated) 


Food, beverages, etc. 

Ceret's and products 

Paddy kS- 

Jui-ze (atta) . . . . . • • • >• * !: Jr„ 

Ka'i ”2 7 51 

Ragi(atta) .. *d * ® 

Gram 26 0 10 

Chira, muri, khoi, lawa .. .. .. »> 

Other rice products .. .. •• m o 6 o - j>5 

3 So? 

Biscuit .. .. •. •• •• » ^ 

Other cereals .• .. •• •• »» ^ ^ 

Pulses and produds 

d34 1-91 

Gram “9 0 74 

Moong 

urd III 

lea .. .. •• •• •• »* 

Pulse products # . . . » « » « »> 

•The figures in Col. 3 relate to those families only which had reported figures on 
quantities of various items consumed. ^ 
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Table 6.1 — contd. 


X 





2 

3 

4 

Oil Beed^t oils and f (Us 

Miifltard oil 



• • 



2 

ooc 

Coconut oil 

, , 


« • 


99 

89 

0 07 

Gingplly oil 



• • 


99 

42 

004 

Oroundiiut oil 



• • 


99 

308 

0-27 

Othei* veffotable oil 



• • 


99 

3 

0 00 

Vannspati 

. • 


• » 


99 

42 

004 

Oil . . 

• • 


• • 


99 

2 

0 00 

Meat, fish and eggs 

Goat meat 


• s 



99 

80 

019 

Mutt m 


• • 

• • 


*• 

201 

0*46 

Poultry .. 

• m 


• • 


n ». 

41 

0-11 

Other meat 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

k;. 

3 

001 

Fresh fish 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• * 


?6 

Oil 

Dry fish . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

9 9 

351 

0-84 

Eggs— hen 

s s 

s • 

• • 

• • 

n >• 

14 

0-22 

Milk and products 

Milk — cow 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

L 

31 

0-68 

Milk — buffalo 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


4 

003 

Curd 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

kg. 

3 

001 

Ghee — cow 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

18 

001 

Ghee — buffjslo 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

• • 

99 

6 

000 

Butter 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

8 

001 

Powdered milk 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

7 

001 

Condiments and spices 

Salt « • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

465 

2. 32 

Turmeric .. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

g- 

434 

78.78 

Chillies — ^groea 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

113 

101.48 

Chillies — dry 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

452 

512.51 

Tamarind 

• • 

• « 

• • 

• • 

»» 

454 

581. 44 

Onion ^ 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

kg. 

462 

1.53 

Garlic 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

g. 

400 

106-84 

Coriander • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

»» 

455 

370-68 

Ginger 

• V 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

37 

4-08 

Pepper 

• • 

■ • 

• • 

• • 

99 

91 

6-65 

Methi 

■ • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

158 

24.61 

Saffron 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

16 

0 47 

Mustard • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

99 

389 

142.76 

Jira ' 

• • 

• • 

• m 

• • 

99 

377 

88. 26 

Cloves 

• • 

• • 

9 • 

• m 

99 

32 

0-58 

Elaichi 

• • 

• • 

• • 

m • 

99 

9 

012 

Mixed spices 

• • 

• • 

• • 

m • 

99 

27 

200 

Other spices and condiments 

• • 

• • 

99 

5 

1-05 
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Tahle 6.1- 

—COP.fd'. 

1 



1 



2 

3 

4 

V f^gciahles and products 

Potato 

• • • • 


H- 

273 

0-87 

Muli» turnip, radish 

• • 


tf 

42 

o-os 

Carrot, beet 

• • • • 

. • 

9f 

4 

001 

Arum 

• • • • 

, , 

99 , 

1 

000 

Other root vegctatilcs 

• . • • 


99 

3 

0 01 

Brinjal . . . . , . 

• • • • 


99 

331 

1-40 

Cauliflower 

• • • • 


99 

1 

ooo 

Cabbi’ge 

• • • • 

, , 

99 

108 

0-20 

Jack fruit 

• • • • 

, , 

99 

1 

000 

Ladies finger 

. . • • 

. • 

t. „ 

16 

005 

Toiuoto 

• • • • 


99 

34 

007 

C\ic\iTuber 

• • • • 

, , 

99 

21 

' 0 04 

PuriipUiu . . 

• • 

• • 

99 

4 

0 OJ 

Gourd 

• • • • 

, , 

99 

11 

0 07 

Karcla 

• • • • 


99 

5 

0 01 

Been 

• • « • 


99 

71 

0-21 

P» a 

• • • • 


99 

. . . 


Other non-loafy vegetablca 

• • • • 


99 

17 

007 

Pulak 

• • • • 

• • 

>> * 

3 

003 

Amarautht chalai • . 



99 

: i • 

, , 

Mothi 



99 

4 

000 

Other leafy vegetables 


, . 

99 

19 

004 

pickles and preservatives 

• • • • 

. • 

99 

. . 

. . 

, Other vegetable products 

• • t • • 

« * • • 

99 

8 

017 

Fruits and products 



. 



Banana, plantain . . 

• • • • 

• • 

no. 

104 

1-95 

Orange 

• ■ ^ • • 

• ' • » 

* 99 

23 

0-90 

Lemon 

• • • • 


99 

2 

0-00 

Mango 

• • • • 

• • 

99 

. 8 

0 03 

Jack fruit 

• • • • 


99 

Id 

0-27 

Water melon 

• • • • 


99 

, , 

, , 

Coconut . . 

• « • • 

• • 

' 99 

439 

6-31 

Sugar ^ honey, etc* 






Sugar crystal 

• • • • 

• • 

ig. 

30 

004 

Gur 

• • • • 

• • 

99 

417 

304 

Others 

• # • • 

• • 

' »» 

« • 

• • 

Pan, supari 

Pan — ^leaf 

• • 4 • 

• • 

ho. 

376 

217-22 

pan — finished 

• • • • 

• • 

99 

3 

010 

Supari 

• • a • 

• • 

g- 

376 

218-46 

Lime 

9 m • • 

• • 


111 

73-26 

Katha 

• • • • 

• a 

99 

37 

4-90 

Others 

• • • • 

• • 

99 ■ 

8 

0*74 
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i Taiu.f. HA^cnncld. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

TotaccL and ‘products 

Bidi 


no. 

333 

310 75 

Cigab’ctte . . ‘ ’ 


99 

1 

0 04 

Ghowi’.'? tobRcoo '.k ' 


g- 

'20 

10 38 

Lewf luCa-cco . . . . . 


*9 

263 

, 113 <)8 

SmiJT ... ... .. , 



32 

2 23 

OiU‘is ., .. .. 


1 

99 

1 

002 

Akoholiti! hrverftffrs ' i 

ToiUly — (Noora)* • , , ' i , 


pint 

99 

0 

0 07 

' Cotli It ry liquor ' ‘ 1/ 

. . 

^ 160 

0 xS5 

Cftnja 

, , 

g* 

1 

000 

Oth<Ts 

•• 


•• 

.. 

Non-alcoholic btverngea 

aea lea f . : 


kg. 

61 

0 02 

CoitVe, i>o>ycU‘r and seed . . 

i ' 

•• 

99 

249 

0 09 

g. ~ gram kg. = kilogram- ‘ 

no. 

—number* 

1.-: 

litre 


7 he quantity . of cereals and products consumed by an average 
working* <•. as ; family ’ per n^onth was 50.97 kg. Of this, the major 
portion (^H.40 kg.) was accounted for by rice and padly. The average 
size of a family in terms of aduh consumption units was 2.71 and 
hence the ijuant'ty of cereals consumed per adult per day worked 
out to ahrnrt 0.()2 k'g. Besides* 50.97 kg. of cefcJils and product ), the 
average laruily consumed 3.?>0 kg. of pulses and products, 1.61 k>. 
o: meal, lish (excluding poultry and eggs for which quantity iigures 
in weights were not available), 0.42 kg, of oils and fats, O.lil litre 
ol milk and kg. of milk products, 5.83 kg. of condimcjits and 

spices, 3.41 kg. of vcgelables and products aud 3.08 kg. of sugar, 
honey, etc. Ap^nt from these there was somq consumption of fruits 
aud products L iit this could not be reduced to .wxght and of pre- 
pared meals, etc., for which quautilativc data could not be collected. 
The above is a broad picture of quaiiiitic:: o^ foodstuffs consumed, 
on. an average,, by a family of industrial workers in Chikmagaiur. 

.\mnng it(‘ne o'" pan. siipari, tobacco and heverages. an a])T)rer'ah.le 
cons;Un[)lioh of pan, supaii, bid., leaf tobacco and coHce powclcr or 
seed was re(()ru(.d. 

6.2. Ana^ysi\< ‘oj nutriiinn contents 

In colJrbo -^tion with the Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Government of India, an evalutlon of the mitritivc contents of the 
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food stuffs consumed, on an average, by a working class family in 
Chikmaplur was attempted on the bas s of data presented m 
Table 6.1 keeping in view the age-sex composition oi an average 
family. In the analysis, the following assumptions were made white 
calculating the nutritive requirements of various age-groups: 

1. The caloric requirement for the age-group below 5 years was 
assumed to be 1,150 per child per day and for the group of 5 — 14 
years at 2,000. The male manual workers were assumed to be mode- 
rately active and requiring 2,800 calories per day. 1 hey were mainly 
plantation workers. Most of their occupations woula require less 
than 5 kl/kg/hour and a good number requiring even less than 5. 
All women falling in the age group of 15 — ^54 years were assumed 
to require 2,.S00 calories to allow for activity, pregnancy and lacta- 
tion requirements. All other persons were assumed to lead a sedent- 
ary life. 

2. Children below 5 years were assumed to require about 42 g. 
protein per day and children between 5 — 14 years, 63 g. Adult men 
required 55 g. protein per day while adult women were assumed 
to require 45 g. protein. Of the women between 15 — ^54 years, one- 
third were assumed to be pregnant or nursing and their protein 
requirements calculated at 100 g. per day. 

3. The calcium requirements of children upto 15 years were 
assumed to be 1.25 g. per day and the pregnant or nursing women 
were assumed to require 1.75 g. calcium per day. The calcium require- 
ment of the rest was assumed to be 1.00 g. 

4. Iron requirement of pregnant or nursing women was assumed 
to be 30 mg. while for the rest, it was assumed to be 20 mg. per 
day. 


5. The Vitamin Bi requirement was calculated at 0.5 mg. per 
1 ,000 calories. 

6. No authentic data on nutritive contents of meals taken in 
restaurants, cafeterias, etc., are available. However, it has been calcu- 
lated while planning low cost menus, that 75 paise worth meal may 
provide 2,500 calories and 65 g. of protein. Allowing for a little profit 
margin for the commercial catering establishments, it has been assum- 
ed that Re. 1.00 worth of meal will provide about 2,500 calories and 
65 g. of protein. No assumption has been made with regard to other 
nutrients, 

Table 6.2 gives nutritive value of the foodstuffs consumed, on an 
average, by a working class family as well as the quantity recommend- 
ed for consumption by the Nutrition Research Laboratories, in terms 
of the different nutrients. 
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Table 6.2 — The nutritive value of foodstuffs consumed, on an aver- 
age, by a working class family 


Nutrients 


Quantity consumed 
per day per family 

Quantity 

recommended 

Calories 

. . • • 

7.357 

7,360 

Protein 

. • • • 

177 g. 

186 g. 

Fat 

. . •• 

46 g. 

. . 

Galciuzn 

. . • • 

1*7 g. 

3-8 g. 

Iron 


101 mg. 

68 mg. 

Vitamin A , . 

• • • • 

3.433 i.u. 

11,410 i.u. 

Vitamin B 1 

.. 

4*0 mg. 

3*7 mg. 

Vitamin C . . 


68 mg. 

103 mg. 

Nicotinic acid 

• • • • 

40 mg. 

• • 

Riboflavin 

.. 

1*2 mg. 

• • 

g.sgram 

mg.—miJligram 

i.u. => international unit 


The overall nutritive value of the diet appeared to be fair and 
there was need for improve'ment. Increased intake of leafy vege- 
tables, fruits and intake of at least skimmed milk especially by child- 
ren and pregnant and nursing women would help to overcome the 
deficiencies in respect of calcium, Vitamin A, and Vitamin C 



Chapter 7 

BUDGETARY POSITION 

7.1. Introductory 

The two sides of the family balance sheet are receipts nnd dis- 
bursements. It may be recalled here that disbursements include 
money expenditure for current living and amount spent to increase 
assets or dccrea.se liabilities and receipts include money income (and 
imputed- money value of items consumed without money outlay) and 
funds which are obtained through decreasing assets or increasing 
liabilities. Theoretically, the two sides of the balance sheet .should 
exactly tally for each sampled family. In practice, however, data on 
receipts and disbursements collected in the cotirsc of family living 
surveys seldom show Such exact correspondence. There is always' a 
g:ip between the two which may be called the balancing difference, 
i'he reasons for the gap are several. Firstly, data are collected from 
the sampled families for the one whole month, generally in one 
interview. It is hardly possible to obtain exact figures from families 
so as to get a perfect acctmnt of the receipts and disbursements. 
Many factors such as recall lapses, end-period effects, deliberate con- 
cealment or distortion of certain items of income and expenditure 
on the part' of informants, etc., come into play in the process of 
collection of data. Then, in the present survey the value of articles 
of food, dritik, tobacco and fuel and light consumed were taken 
on the disbursement side and not the purchase value. Net income 
from “family members enterprise account” could only be approxi- 
mate because of difficulties of accounting. On account of all these 
factors, an exact balance between average receipts and disbursements 
per family cannot be expected in the d.ata. Table 7.1 gives the aver- 
age receipts and disbursements by monthb' family income classes and 
also the net balancing difference between tlie two. 


Tabi.e 7.1 — Average receipts, disbursements and balancing difference 
by family income classes 


Monthly family incomo 
class (Rs.) 

?('rcrntago 
of families 
to total 

Average 
receipts per 
family per 
month (Ha.) 

Avernge 
disburs" m^nts 
per family 
per month (Rs.) 

Net balancing 
differcn<.‘('(+) 
or(-) 

(Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

L»'ks than 30 

10-87 

42- 19 

44-62 

—2 43 

30 to less than 60 

42 35 

57-34 

69-38 

—2-04 

60 to less than 90 

28 33 

88-50 

85 54 

+2-96 


56 
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Table 7.1 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

00 to less than 120 . . 

12-41 

122-66 

122-87 

—0-31 

120 to less thzzn 150 . . 

3-54 

142-59 

141-59 

+0-73 

160 to less than 210 . . 

1*61 

216-48 

217-37 

-0-89 

210 and above 

0-89 

357-39 

294-22 

+ 63-17 

Total 

100 00 

80-89 

80-01 

-1-0-28 


Taking all income classes, the net balancing difference was 
Re. 0.28 or 0.35 per cent, of the total receipts. The net surplus was 
the highest in case of families having income of Rs. 210 and above. 
This income class accounted for 0.89 per cent, of the total families. 

7.2. Budegetary position by family income 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has 
to be kept in view in studying the relationship between current 
money income and money expenditure for current living, i.c., the 
budegetary position of the families. The term '‘current money income'* 
has been taken to include income from paid employment, self- 
employment and other income such as that from rent from land and 
houses, pension, cash assistance, gifts, concessions, interest and divi- 
dends, chance games and lotteries, while "money expenditure for 
current living** has been taken to include all items of consumption 
expenditure and disbursements on accounts of remittances to depend- 
ants and taxes, interest on loans and litigation. According to defini- 
tions adopted in this Report, these terms will be referred to simply 
as income and expenditure. The budegetary position for groups of 
families at successive income levels measures the changing relation- 
ship between incoTue and expenditure along the income scale and 
brings to light the prevalence of spending financed through deficit 
or the extent of surpluses. Such data are presented in Table 7.2. 

Table 7.2 — Budegetary position by family income classes 


Monthly family inoomn olaaa (Bs.) 

Item r- ■■ — 

<30 30— 60— 00— 120— ir.O- 210 ami All 

<60 <00 <120 <ir>0 <210 above 


1 2 .3 4 rt 0 7 8 9 


monthly income per 

family (Rs.) .. 24-.36 47-17 73-66 103-04 128-86 177-48 326-70 66-61 

Averase monthly expendi- 
ture per family (Ra.) .. 43-49 66-68 78-.34 104-62 124-00 137-63 166-33 71-89 


L/B933DofLB— 6 
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Table 7.2 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

MorUhly balance 

Percentage of families 
recording surplus* to 
total families 

1*33 

16-31 

15-11 

8-23 

2-10 

1-62 0-89 

44*49 

Percentage of familios 
recording dcUcit to total 
families 

9*54 

27 04 

13-22 

4-18 

1-44 

0-09 

66*61 

Average surplus (H-) or 
deficit { — ) per family 
(Rs.) 

-^1013 

—9-41 —4-78 

-<l-48 

+4-86 +39-86+161-46 

—6*27 


*Zero balance is considered as surplus. 

Of the total families surveyed, about 56 per cent, had deficit 
budgets while the remaining 44 per cent, had surplus budgets (in- 
cluding the balanced budgets). The proportion of families having 
surplus budgets varied from about 12 |x.‘r cent, in the lowest income 
class to 100 per cent, in the highest income class. 

1.^. Budgetary position l/y family composition 

Table 7.5 gives the budgetary position of the families by certain 
family types in terms of the number of adults and children in the 
family. 


Table 7..5 — Budgetary position by family composition 


Family cnmpoailion (in terms of sdults/children) 


Item r- 

1 

adult 

1 

adult 

and 

children 
(one or 
more) 

^ 

2 

adults 

2 

adults 

and 

1 child 

1 

2 

adults 

and 

2 children 

1 

2 

3 

4 



Percentage of familios record- 
ing suridns* to total families 

13 12 

0-80 

5-09 

4-62 

4*70 

Percentage of families recording 
deficit to total families 

12-14 

1-77 

9-30 

4-64 

6-87 

Average amount of surplus ( ) 
or deficit ( — ) (Rs.) per family 
over all families together . . 

^•96 

—10-93 

—9-96 

-0*82 

— 14*81 


*Zero balance is consideted aa snipltu 
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Table 7.3 — contd. 


Item , 

i 

Family composition (in terms of adults/chlldren) 

A 

2 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
children 

3 3 

adults adults 
and 1 
child 

3 

adults 
and 
more 
than 1 
child 

Other 

families 

All ' 

1 

7 

8 9 

10 

11 

12 

Percentage of families recording 
surplus* to total families 

4*36 

2*93 2-30 

3*37 

3*24 

44*49 

Percentage of families recording 
deficit to total families 

6*67 

2*39 2*78 

4*33 

6*62 

60*61 

Arerage amount of surplus (4-) 
or deficit ( — ) (Bs.) per 
family over all families together 

—3*16 

4-2*22 —7*87 

4-1*90 

—13*67 

—6*27 


*Zero balaooe ia oonsidored m anrpins 


Taking the surplus or deficit position of all families, all the 
families except those consisting of 2 adults and more than 2 children 
and 3 adults and more than 1 child, had deficit budgets only. The 
deficit was small in case of families consisting of one adult and two 
adults and one child. 









PART II 

(LEVEL OF LIVING) 



Chapter 8 

LEVEL OF LIVING 
8.1. Concept of level of living 

In Part I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and 
material aspects of the level of living, e.g., income and expenditure 
of working class families (as delined for the purpose of this survey) 
in Chikmagalur. The concept of level of living, however, docs not 
merely end with the satisfaction of material wants, it embraces all 
types of material and non-material wants. It expresses, in a large 
measure, a state of mind as a result of participation in non-material 
aspect of life as well as the level of consumption of material goods 
and .services. So far as consumption of material goods is 
concerned, the level of living refers to the quantitative and (pialUa- 
tive consumption of goods and .services. The actual composition of 
the items being consumed will depend upon the tastes and habits of 
the person or family in question and on the relative prices prevalent 
in the market to which he/it has access. The non-material elements 
entering into the concept of the level of living cover the whole field 
of desires and values for which a man may care — desires for particular 
types of food, drink, housing, clothing, etc., educational, cultural and 
recreational facilities; for opportunity to do the kind of work that is 
satisfying to him; for safeguards against the risks of illness, un- 
employment and old age, etc. These non-material aspects in their turn 
are dependant to a great extent on social policy and climate and several 
other factors which naturally differ from society to .society and 
individual to individual. A study of the non-material aspects of level 
of living can, therefore, most meaningfully be made for a compact 
group of population living under almost similar conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of living as discussed above, 
an attempt was made to collect information on certain additional 
items considered significant for the study of this concept for the work- 
ing class population in India. This was the first attempt of its kind 
in this country and hence it was made on a limited scale. The infor- 
mation on the additional items was collected in a separate schedule 
(Schedule ‘B’) from an independent smaller sample of families. The 
additional aspects of level of living covered were: 

(a) Sickness; 

(b) Education; 

(c) Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and 
social security; 
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(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and the situation of the house in the 
context of social amenities; 

Indebtedness; and 
(g) Savings and assets. 

8.2. Scope of Schedule ‘B’ 

The pmpose of the enquiry in Schedule ‘IJ’ was a study of the 
aspects ol living other than income and expenditure. These aspects 
were selected so as to enable an assessment being made of the physical 
^'cll being, satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in community 
activities, enjoyment of social rights, etc. The object was not only to 
obtain some quantitative indicators of level of living but also to get 
a qualitative idea of the conditions in which the families lived, the 
difficulties they experienced, their likings and interests, etc. For 
example, under the head “Sickness” information was obtained on how 
the families were affected when there was an incidence of sickness. 
Similarly, under “Education” information was collected not only about 
levels of literacy but also about interests of families in the matter of 
acquiring education and difficulties in the way. Under the head 
“Conditions of work, awareness of rights, trade unionism and social 
security”, details were collected about the extent to which the workers 
were in a position to enjoy their rights and privileges accruing to them 
from their employment. Under other heads also an attempt was made 
to collect information on both quantitative and qualitative aspects. 

'I'he data were collected by the Interview Method from the mem- 
bers of the sampled families. 'Ehe Investigators were instructed to 
probe at great length into the replies given before filling in the sche- 
dule. It has to be recognised, however, that in a survey of this type, 
particularly when this part of the sur 'ey was the first of its kind 
in India, a large element of non-sampling error, e.g.. Investigator and 
informant bias arising out of interview and response, is bound to 
creep into the data collected. For instance, the information relating 
to conditions of repairs, sewage and ventilation arrangements in 
Chapter 11 and, welfare amenities provided to workers and aware- 
ness of provisions of labour laws on the part of the workers in 
Chapter 12 is based on the opinion of different Field Investigators; 
and/or the sampled workers. As such, the information relating to. 
these .tspects is of a suljjerlivc nature and this could at best be con- 
sidered to give Old', a broad picture. Moreover, the data, being based; 
on a relative!;, saiali sample (118 families), are aLso subject to a large, 
sampling erroi. riiese limitations have to be carefully borne in mind 
while goin;; !lno!i.gh the analysis presented in this part of the Report. 
In all Cliapivjrs f)i this part of the Report, uncstimated distributions, 
i.c., distriliutions as obtained fiom the sample itself, are presented 
without any attempt to build up population estimates. 



Chapter 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
9.1. General education 

Data were coUected on educational interests ol the memners ot 
the sampled working class families who were aged 5 years and above. 
Table 9.1 shows the distribution of members receiving and not 
receiving education by family income classes. Fable 9.2 shows distrh 
button of members, not receiving education, separately for children 
(5 — 14 years) and others, by reasons and income classes. 


Table 9.1 — Distribution of persons (aged 5 years and above) by 
income and educational standard 


Moathly family income class (Bs.) 


item r- 

<60 

60-^ 

<120 

^ 

120 and 
above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Aotoal number of persons in sampled 
families (aged 5 years and above) 
Percentage to total 

126 

3103 

223 

54-93 

67 

14-04 

406 

100-00 

(A) AU persona 

Not reporting 

Percentage receiving education 

Percentage not receiving education 

0-79 

99*21 

00 o 

100-00 

0-25 

0-98 

98-77 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

(B) Children 

Percentage receiving education 

Percentage not receiving education 

2-86 
97- 14 

4-76 

96-24 

100-66 

3-61 

96-49 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

(C) AU persona receiving edwxAion 

Percentage receiving education in primary 
school 

Percentage receiving education in secondary 
school 

Percentage receiving education in other 
institutions 

100 00 

66-67 

33-33 

•• 

2!t>-UU 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 


100-00 


6S 
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Table 9.^ — Percentage distribution of persons — children and others- 
nnt receiving education by reasons and family income 


Heasoiis for not r^^cci ving 
education 


Monthly family inoome class (Rs.) 

A- 


<60 


60— <120 
A. 


Children 


— * ^ — — 

Others Children Others Children 


120 and above 




All 

-A. 


Others Children Others 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not ropurtiog . . 

2*94 

3-30 

. • 

3-77 

. • 

14-63 

0-91 

5-15 

Financial difiiculth^s 

67-65 

69-23 

53-33 

63-52 

37-60 

65-85 

55-45 

65-64 

Lack of facilities 

23-53 

12-09 

13-33 

11-32 

43-75 

12-20 

20-91 

11-63 

Domestic dilHcultius 

2-94 

3-30 

6-67 

3-15 

6-25 

. . 

5-45 

2-75 

Attending to family enter- 
prise 


4-39 


1*26 

6-25 


0-91 

2-06 

Lack of interest 

2-94 

7-69 

21-67 

16-98 

. . 

7-3J 

12-73 

12-72 

Others 

•• 

-- 

6-00 

• • 

6-25 

*• 

3-64 

• • 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Of all the family members aged 5 years and above, about 1)9 per 
cent, were not receiving education. 'I'he percentage of children of 
5 to 14 years of age receiving education was about 4 only which shows 
that the families were not keen on educating their children. Of the 
total members receiving education 75 per cent, were in primary 
schools and 25 per cent, in secondary schools. The main reasons for 
children as well as adult members not receiving education were 
repoirted to be financial difficulties, lack of facilities and lack of 
interest. 



Chapter 10 

SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 
10. li Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve 
the purpose of a sickness survey as such; they were mainly intended 
to throw some broad light as to how the working class families were 
affected by the incidence of Sickness. No rigid definition of sickness 
was, therefore, attempted and the informants were asked to report 
all cases which they considered as sickness. I’hus, even if petty cases 
of sickness, e.g., headache were reported, they were taken into 
account. In respect of each member of the family, information was 
collected on each case of sickness during the reference period of 60 
days preceding the date of survey of the family. For each case of 
sickness, details were sought on the type of sickness, consequences, 
duration, details of treatment taken and sources from which assist- 
ance, if any, was received. To ascertain the duration of sickness and 
treatment, the date of commencement and the date of termination 
of the sickness during the reference period were taken into considera- 
tion. 


The broad types of sickness, e.g., digestive diseases, cold, etc., 
were recorded by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the infor- 
mants themselves because in many cases no medical aid was called 
for and no attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases were 
involved in a particular case, the main disease was recorded. For 
gainfully occupied persons, information was also collected on conse- 
quences of sickness, i.e., whether work was stopped or not. 

10.2. Treatment and consequences of sickness 

Table 10.1 shows the percentage distribution of cases of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days by type, duration, type of 
treatment, source of assistance and consequences. In all, there were 
5.5 cases of sickness reported among 467 members of the sampled 
families. Information on consequences of sickness was collected only 
for gainfully occupied members of families. 

07 
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Table lo.l — Distribution of cases of sickness by (a) type, (b) duration, 
(c) type of treatment, (d) source of assistance received and (e) con- 
sequences 


Item 





percentage of 

oases 

1 





a 

(a) Type of aichneaa 






Not reporting 

. . 

. . 


a a 

1*83 

I^sentery, diarrhoea and stomach trouble 


a . 

23*6S 

Fever 




, , 

43-64 

Smallpox, plague, cholera 

. . 



• s 

1*83 

Respiratory dimases 

• • 



• • 

1-82 

Cough and cold 

, , 



• • 

7*27 

Other diseases 

•• 



• • 

20*00 




Total 

• • 

100*00 

(6) DuraJtion {dnritig the ref erence period) 





Not reporting 




a a 

7*27 

Below 7 days 




. . 

32-73 

7 days to below 15 days 




a a 

41*82 

15 days to below 30 days 




• • 

14*55 

30 days to below 60 days 





a a 

60 days . . 




•• 

3*63 




Total 

•• 

10000 

(e) Type of treatment 






Not reporting 




a a 

5*46 

No treatment 





3*63 

Self treatment 




, , 

18*18 

Ayurvedic treatment 




a a 

5*46 

Unani treatment . . 




. • 

a a 

Homoeopathic treatment 




a a 

3*63 

Allopathio treatment 




a a 

63*64 

Others 




•• 

0 a 




Total 

• • 

100*00 

{d) Source of assistance received 






Not reporting 

• • 

• . 


• a 

43-64 

No assistance received 


, , 

• . • • 

a a 

21-32 

Employer . . 

•• 

• • 

• t • • 

• • 

34-M 




Total 

• • 

100-00 

Is) Consequents [for gainfully occupied members of families) 



Work and normal diet stopped 

• • 

• • • • 

a a 

63*41 

Only work stopped 

, , 

• • 

• a • • 


34*15 

Only normal diet stopped 

• • 

• ■ 

• a a • 

a a 

2*44 

None stopped 

• • 

• • 

a a a a 

• • 

• • 


Total 


100-00 



Fever was the laain sickness reported. The distribution of cases 
by duration of sickness showed that in about 75 per cent, of the 
cases, the sickness lasted for less than 15 days. In about 64 per cent, of 
the cases ol sickness, allopathic treatment was taken. In about 18 per 
cent, of the cases of sickness self treatment was resorted to. In about 35 
per cent, of the cases of sickness, assistance was received from em- 
ployers while in about 22 per cent, of the cases no financial assist- 
ance for treatment was received. Taking the cases of sickness among 
the gainfullv occupied members of the families, in about 98 per 
cent, of the cases the sickness resulted in stoppage of work. I'he aver- 
a duration of such stoppage was about 10 davs 



Chapter 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 


11.1. Introductory 

Detailed data about the conditions of housing connected with the 
dwelling, mess, hiotcl or residential house of the sampled working 
class families were collected under this head. Information was also 
collected about the condition of the building in which the dwelling 
was located, about rooms and verandah of the dwelling, about water 
supply, batij, kitchen and latrine and about the location of the 
dwelling. 

11.2. Condition of building 

Table 11.1 shows the general characteristics of the building, 
such as type of building, type of structure, ownership or type of land- 
lord, condition of repairs and arrangements for sewage and ventila- 
tion. 


Table 11.1 — Distribution of families by general characteristics of 
the building in which dwellings were located 


Item 

Percentage of 


families 

1 

2 


(a) Type of building 


Chawl/busiee 


• • 

• • • • 

. . 

93-22 

Flat 


• • 

• • • • 

, , 

0-86 

Independent building 

. • 

• 9 

• • • • 

• . 

6-93 

Others 

• • 

9 9 

• • • • 

•• 

• * 




Total 

• 

100-00 

(h) Type o structure 






Not reporting 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 


Permanent kutcha . . 

* 9 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

48-30 

Permanent pneca . , 

9 9 

• • 

• • 9 9 

• ■ 

31-36 

Temporary kuteha . . 

• • 

• • 

9 9 9 9 

• • 

9-32 

Temporary pucca . . 


a • 

9 9 9 9 

• • 

11-02 
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Table 11.1 — contd. 


1 






2 

(c) Ownership or iype of landlord 







Not reporting 


• • 

• • 



0-86 

Employers 

Self 


• • 

• • 

• • 



96-77 

1-60 

Private 


• • 

• • 



1-69 

Public bodies 

• • 

• • 




•• 





Total 

. . 

100-00 

d) Condition of repairs 







Good 

e • 

• • 

• • 



40-68 

Moderately good 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

33-05 

Bad 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

26-27 





Total 


100-00 

(e) Sewage arrangements 







Not reporting 

• • 


• • 

, , 

, , 

0*85 

Satisfactory 

e • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

42-37 

Moderately satisfactory 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

33-05 

Unsatisfactory 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

23-73 





Total 

.. 

100-00 

(/) Veniilation arrangements 







Good • • • • 

• • 

• e 

• • 

9 • 


79-66 

Bad 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

, , 

6-93 

Tolerable .. 

• • 

# • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

14-41 





Total 

•• 

100-00 


About 9.^ per cent, of the sampled families were living in chawls/ 
bustccs and about 6 per cent, in independent buildings. 
About 96 per cent, of the families were living in houses provided by 
the employers. 'I'he structure of the building was pucca, i.e. with 
walls built of cement, bricks, concrete or stone in about 42 per cent, 
of the cases. The rest of the families, forming about 58 per cent, were 
living in kutcha buildings. 

11.3. Condition of dwelling , 

Table 11.2 gives the condition of dwellings occupied by the 
sampled families, such as number of living rooms, provision of 
kitchen, store, bath and verandah, type of lighting, source of water 
supply, provision and type of latrine, etc. For the purpose of the 
survey, a living room was defined as one which would exclude kitchen, 
store, etc., if separate kitchen, store, etc., existed in the dwelling. 
For sources of water supply, if more than one source was being used, 
the one used most was taken into consideration. 
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Table 11.2 — Distribution of dwellings by various characteristics 



Percentage of 

Item 

dwellhiga 


2 


(a) Number of living rooms in dwelling 


One •• •• •• •• •• 83*90 

Two • • • • • • • • • • • • 16*25 

Three •• •• •• •• •• •• 0*86 

Total .. 100*00 


(b) LigUif^ type 

Not reporting .. .. .. .. .. .. 8-47 

Electriciry .. •• •• .. .. .. 1*69 

Kerosene oil •• •• •• •• •• •• 89* 84 

0tli6rfl •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 

Total .. 100 00 

(c) ProtJision of kitchen 

Not reporting . . • • • • . . . . . . 1*09 

Kitchen provided .. .• .. .. .. 39*83 

Where not provided nsing— 

(i) Room in common use with other families . . . , 2*65 

(it) Part of living room . . . . . . , . 66*93 

* (lit) ('overed or uncovered verandah 
(iv) No specific part of the house 

Total .. 100 00 


(d) Number of sgore rooms 

No store .. •• •- •• •• .. 99*15 

One • • •• • • • • • • • • 0*86 

More than one .. •• •• •• •• •• 

Total 100 00 


{e) Provision of bathroom 


]Not reporting •• •• 3* 39 

No bathroom provided .. .. .. .. .. 72*88 

Where provide — ' 

(i) in individual use . . . . . . . , . . H .(>2 

(it) in common use , • . . . . . . , . 12. 71 

Total .. 100 . 00 




Table 11.2 — contd. 


1 


I 


{/) Proviaion of covered verandah 

Provided . . 

Not provided 


(p) Bowee of water supply 
Tap provided—- 

(t) In dwelling , « 

(it) Outside dwelling 
Well (with or without hand pump) 
Tanks and ponds 
Rivers, lakes and springs 


(h) Proviaion of latrine 

Not reporting 
No latrine 

In individual use . . 

In common use with other families 


iO-68 

69*82 


Total .. 100*00 


0*86 

27*97 

18*64 

16*10 

36*44 


Total •• 100*00 


0*86 

91*63 

0*85 

6*77 


Total .. 100*00 


(f) TypeofUUrine 

Mush system 
Septic tank system 
Manually cleaned . . 


37* W 
62*66 


Total .. 100*00 


It would be seen that a majority of dwellings were having one 
living room with tio provision for store, bath and latrine. The sources 
of water supply were mainly rivers, lakes and springs and taps pro- 
vided outside the dwellings. 

11.4. Distance of dxvellings from important places 

Information was also collected about the important places 
usually visited by workers and their families and the distance of such 
places from the dwellings. The intention was to find out whether 
essential needs and amenities were easily available to the workers 
and their families in nearby places. Table 11.3 gives the percentage 
distribution of families visiting important places by distance of the 
places from their dwellings. 

L/B(D)233I>ofLB-6 
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Table 11.3 — Distribution of families visiting important places by 
distance of the peaces from their dwellings 


rArUoalanof 
pisora, Ato. 

Percent- 
age of 
families 
not 

reporting. 

Percent- 
age of 
families 
not 

visiting 

Percentage of families visiting 
the places by distance 

^ 

Total 

r 

Less 

than 

1 mile 

1 mile 
to less 

than 

2 miles 

2 miles 
and above 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Workplace of the 
main earner 

• • 


77-96 

14*41 

7-63 

100-00 

Primary BCixool . . 

• • 

38-98 

18-64 

27*97 

14-41 

100*00 

Medical aid centre* 


21*19 

6-93 

6*92 

66-96 

100-00 

Hospital •' • 

• • 

.. 

1*69 

• • 

98*31 

100-00 

Playground for 

children 

• e 

67*63 

3-39 

4-23 

34-76 

100-00 

Cinema house • • 

• • 

1-69 

• • 

a a 

98*31 

100-00 

Shopping oentre^ 
grocery 


• • 

3*39 

10-17 

86*44 

100-00 

Shopping centrerr- 
vegetables • • 

• • 

0*86 

4*24 

9-32 

86*69 

100-00 

Employment ex* 
change • • 

0-86 

36*69 

• • 

• • 

63*66 

100-00 

Railuray station 

0*86 

23*73 

• • 

• • 

76*42 

100-00 

Bus stop 

• • 

3*39 

21*19 

24-68 

60*84 

100-00 

Post office 

• • 

•• 

2*64 

11-02 

86*44 

100-00 


In about 78 per cent, of the cases, work-places of the main earners 
were at a distance of less than 1 mile from their dwellings. Other 
important places of visit reported by workers or their families such 
as medical aid centre, hospital, cinema house, bus stop, post office, 
railway station and shopping centres were situated at a distance of 
2 miles and above in a majority of cases. 
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EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 
]2.1. Introductory . .. 

Information was collected in resjiect of employment pattern, 
service conditions, length of service, working conditions and welfare 
of such employee-members in the sampled working class families as 
were, employed in registered plantations. In regard to enipl6y- 
ment pattern, employment history of the members employed in regis- 
tered plantations at any time during the preceding pne year was 
collected for the 12 months preceding the date of survey. In view 
of the long reference period, a week was prescribed as the recording 
unit. It was recognised that details of employment history for one 
full year could not he obtained by week to week accounting in view 
of the difiiculties of recall and, therefore, only a broad pattern was 
sought by combining all the periods under one particular major 
head during the preceding year on the basis of information furnished 
by the informant. 

With regard to working conditions and awareness of the statu- 
tory rights and privileges enjoyed by the workers, information was 
collected from the informants alone and no attempt was made by 
the Investigators to check up the details by visiting the plantations, 
though in cases of doubt or conllicting opinions they had to probe 
in detail. For this purpose, only such members, of the sampled 
families were covered as were employed in registered plantations on 
the day preceding the date of the survey. These included paid ap- 
prentices also. 

12.2 Employment pattern 

Table 12.1 shows the employment pattern of the employee- 
members of the sampled families cla-ssified as “Permanent” and 
“Others” for a reference period of one year. 

Table 12.1 — Dixlrihution of man-jveeks by employment stains 

Percentage of man-weeks worked 

Employment particulars , : * ^ ^ 

Not Permanent Other All 

reporting employees employees. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(а) Paid employment 

(») In plantations 
(u) In* other establishments 

(б) Self-em^oymont . . 

82-18 
. 0-48 
11-34 

86-31 

6-08, 

2-70 

76-99 

6-69 

10-91 

84*10 

0-06 

4*10 

L/B(D)233DofLB -6(a) 

76 


• 
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Table 12.1 — contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

S 

(e) In employment but not at work 



4*73 

1-98 

4- 14 

(d) Not in employment but — 

(i) Seeking work 



0-09 

1-40 

0-23 

(ii) Not seeking but available for work 


0*43 

1-52 

0-52 

(uQ Not available for work 

•• 

•• 

0-66 

2-01 

0-86 

Total 

.. 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of employees 

•• 

10 

252 

33 

304 


There was a clear difference in the pattern for ‘permanent’ ajid 
‘other’ employees. In the case of the former the percentage of man- 
weeks in ‘self-employment’ and ‘not in employment’ was negligible 
but not so in the case of latter, who had comparatively less quantum 
of paid employment. 

12.3. Amenities provided 

Relevant data collected from employee-members (excluding 
those whose place of work was their own residence) on welfare 
amenities provided in the plantations are presented in Table 12.2. 


Table 12.2 — Percentage distribution of employee-members according 
to opinion expressed on amenities provided 


, Item 


Not 

report- 

ing 

Not^ 

provi- 

Provi- 

de 

Total 

Among provided ^Ool. 4) 
oonsidei-od 

* A. 






' Un- 
satie- 
faotoiy 

Satis- 

factory 

No Total 

parti- 
cular 
comment 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

X)Kiiiking water . . 

.. 

3-62 

46*38 

50*00 

100*00 

5*26 

90*79 

3*96 

100-00 

Reet-ihelter . . 

•• 

4-28 

85*20 

10*52 

100*00 

•• 

75*00 

25 00 

100-00 

Canteen 

.■ 

4*28 

94*40 

1*32 

100*00 


100*00 

• • 

100*00 

Beading or recreation 


4*28 

96*72 

•• 

100*00 

•• 

•• 

•*, 

*• 

Ce^operative stores 

. iiraInBbopo •• 

and 

4*28 

94*40 

1*32 

100*00 


100 00 

• • 

100-00 

UedioklftoiUtiM tmngeil 
by employw* ••• 

5-26 

16*78 

77-96 

100*00 

3*38 

87*34 

9*28 

100*00 
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12.4. Statutory rights and benefits 

Table I2..'5 gives the data collected ou awareness of important pro- 
visions of labour laws on the part of the employee-members of the 
sampled working class families. 


Table 12.3 — Distribution of employee-members by rights and benefits 
under Labour Laws and awareness thereof 



Percentage of employee-members by awareness 


Not 

reporting 

FuUy 

aware 

Partially 

aware 

Not 

aware 

Tot%l 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

PlankAiona Lahour Act 

daily hours of 
work at normal wages . . 

• • 

25-83 

5-63 

68-54 

100-00 

Bate of oyertime wages . . 

• e 

2-98 

18*91 

83*11 

100*00 

Entitlement to leave with 
wages 

4*30 

20*86 

4*64 

70*20 

100-00 

Bateofleave with wages •• 

6*96 

17*88 

2*98 

73-18 

100*00 

Payment of Wages Ad 

Payment of wages at regular 
intervals 

• • 

51-99 

10*59 

37*42 

100*00 

interval at which 
wages can be paid 

• • 

27*48 

6-96 

65*56 

100*00 

Imposition of toes, deduc- 
tions from wages 


30*13 

6*29 

63*58 

100*00 

Procedures for complaints 

0*99 

29*14 

12*58 

57*29 

100-00 

WorkmeiCs Compensation Act 

Compensation for temporary 
disablement 


35*90 

15*39 

48*71 

100*00 

Compensation for death due 
to work accident 


43*59 

10*26 

46*15 

100*00 

Procedure for complaints . . 

1*92 

28*20 

12*82 

57*06 

100*00 

Maternity Benefits Act 
(for women workers only) 

Leave granted at the time of 
confinement 

0*84 

55*46 

15*13 

28*57 

100*00 

Notice necessary to the 
employer for getting leave 

0*84 

33*61 

5*88 

59*67 

100*00 

Termination of services during 
the period of maternity 
leave . . 

0*84 

46*22 

10*08 

42*86 

100*00 

Cash benefits to bo provided 
during the period of mater- 
nity leave 

0*84 

56*46 

10*09 

33*61 

100*00 
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Table 12.3 — contd. 

1 2 8 4 5 6 


Industrial Employment {Stand- 
ing Orders) Act 
Framing of procoduro for 
recruitment^ discharge, 
disciplinary action, etc. . . 

Approval of procedure 
Intimation of procedures to 
the workers .. 

Iridustrial Disptdea Act 
Lay-off compensation 
Kate of lay-off obmpettsation 
Notice of retrenchnmnt 
Retrenchment compensation 

Employees' Provident Funds 
Act and Scheme 

Contribution by employer 6*02 

Period after which the emp- 
loyer’s contribution be- 
comes payable .. 6*02 

Accumulation of interest . . 6*02 


18-97 

13-79 

67-24 

100-00 

20-69 

10-34 

68-97 

100-00 

3-45 

29-31 

67-24 

100-00 

9-37 


90-63 

100-00 


7 - 8 i 

92-19 

100-00 

21-87 


78-13 

100-00 

9-37 

3-13 

87-60 

100-00 


43-37 

8-44 

42-17 

100-00 

32 63 


61-46 

100-00 

10-86 

, , 

83-13 

100-00 


12.5. Trade union membership 

Data collected regarding association of employee-members with 
trade unions are presented in Table 12.4. For the purpose of the 
survey a trade union was defined as any organisation or association 
of the workers which stood for achievement of the workers* economic 
demands. Such organisations or associations might not necessarily be 
registered with the Registrar of Trade Unions or recognised by the 
employers. For ascertaining the membership of any trade union, only 
the position on the, date of survey was taken into account. 


Table 12.4 — Distribution of employee-members according to mem- 
bership of trade unions and other details 



Item 


Percentage of 
employee- 
members 


1 


2 

Membership 

Not reporting 

No union 

If union existing — 

(а) Member . . 

(б) Not a member 

• • • • 

• • » • 

• • • • 

• • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

11- 84 
64-15 

11-18 

12- 83 



Total 

100 00 
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Table 12.4 — contd. 

^ _ 


Siibaaription paid 


Not reporting or no subscription 

• • • • 

• • 

11*76 

paying regularly .. 

• • • • 


64*71 

Not paying regularly 


a • 

2SM 

Baie of svbscription per month 

Total 

• • 

10000 

Not reporting 

• • V • 

• • 

11*70 

Less than Be. 0*25 

• • • 

• • 

• • 

Be. 0*25 to less than Be. 0*50 

« • • • 

• • 

88-M 

Be. 0*60 and above 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 


Total 

• • 

100*00 


Of the total employee-members, about 11 per cent, stated to be 
the members of trade unions. Of these, about 65 pe^ cent, were 
paying the subscription regularly. The most common rate of subscrip- 
tion was ‘Re. 0.25 to less than Re. 0.50’. 

12.6. Length of service 

Some information was also collected on the total length of service 
of each employee-member in the particular establishment in which 
he/.she was employed on the day preceding the date of survey. If 
the service was discontinuous, tjien the total duration was counted 
from the first employment in the establishment after ignoring the 
period of discontinuities. On the basis of this information, a distri- 
bution of employee-members according to their length of service in 
the particular establishment in which they were employed on the 
reference day is given in Table 12.5. 


Table 12.!}— Percentage distribution of employee-members by indus- 
tries and length of service 



Length of service 



Coflfoe 

Plantations 


1 




2 

Not reporting .. 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

0*90 

liess than 1 year 

• e 

• • 

• • • • 

am 

34*87 

Jyear to less than 5 years 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

a» 

47*37 

5 years to less than 10 years 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

am 

10*80 

10 years to less than 20 years 

• 9 

• • 

. . . . 

• • 

3*29 

20 years and above 


• • 


• • 

2 03 




Total 

• a 

100*00 



Number of employees 

• • 

3or 
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12.7. Service conditions 

In regard to service conditions, information was obtained on rest< 
interval, pay-period, paid earned leave and s(Kial .security benefits. 
All this information was obtained in respect of employee-members, 
including paid apprentices, employed in registered plantations on 
the day preceding the date of survey. This information was collected 
from tne informants only and not from the establishments where 
they were employed. A person was considered to be employed if he/ 
she was having a job, even though he/ she might not be actually work- 
ing on the reference day for such reasons as illness, leave, temporary 
layH)ff, etc. Table 12.6 shows the relevant data collected on service 
conditions. 


Table IZ.6— -Percentage distribution of employee-members by indus- 
tries and service conditions 



Service condition 


Coffee- 

Plantations 


1 


2 

Daily ret! interval 

Not reporting 

• • • • . 

• • • • 

8*55 

No rest interval 

• • • • 

• e • e 

4300 

Half an hour 

• • • « 

• • • • 

38-56 

One hour and above 


• • • • 

Total 

14*80 

100*00 

Pay period 

Not sporting 

• • ■ . 

• • • ■ 

0-91 

Weekly . . 

• • • • 

■ • • • 

54*27 

Fortnightly 

Monthly . . 

• • • • 

• • • > 

7*57 

• • • • 

Total 

31*25 

.. 100-00 

Earned leave enjoyed 

Not reporting 

• • • • 


47-87 

0 day 



40-67 

1 to 10 days 



1-07 

11 to 15 dim 

16 days and above . . 

• t ■ « 


0-88 

• • • • 

Total . 

0-66 

100-00 


About 43 per cent, of employee-members reported to have not 
enjoyed any rest-interval, about 34 per cent, of employee-members 
were enjoying half-an-hour’s rest-interval and about 15 per cent, 
enjoyed rest-interval of one hoar and above. As regards pay-period. 
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about 54 per cent, of the employee-members were being paid weekly, 
about 31 per cent, monthly and about 8 per cent, fortnightly. Data on 
paid earned leave enjoyed by >thc employee-members during the 
calendar year preceding the date of survey showed that most of them 
did not enjoy paid earned leave. 

12.8. Social security benefits 

Data were also collected on social security benefits, e.g., under 
the Employees’ Provident Funds Act and Scheme enjoyed by the 
employee-members on the date of survey. These data are presented in 
Table 12.7. 


Table 12.7 — Distribution of employee-members by social security 

benefits 


Schemes 

Percentage of 
employees 

1 

2 



Employees* Provident Funds Act and Scheme 


Not reporting 

1-97 

No arrangement 

70*72 

If arrangement — 


(A) Contributing 

12*51 

(B) Not contributing — 


(i) Not interested . . 

• • • • 

(n) Not eligible 

14*80 

Total 

100*00 


Of the total of 304 employee-members, about 71 per cent, were 
not contributing to provident fund account as there was no arrange- 
ment for provident fund in the establishments where they were em- 
ployed. Out of the remaining employee-members, only about 13 per 
cent, were contributing to provident fund account either under the 
Employees’ Provident Funds Act or under voluntary Provident Fund 
Schemes introduced by the employers while the rest, about 15 per 
cent., were not eligible. 
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SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNESS 

13.1. Introductory 

Under this head, infonnation was collected from each sampled 
family about the amount of its savings and assets held at the place 
of residence or at the native place, and total debts — both on ‘family 
account’ and on ‘enterprise and other purposes account’ — as on the 
date of survey. Only the family’s share of the assets was taken into 
consideration if such assets and loans were held jointly with others. 
Loans taken from the same source but for different purposes, as also 
loans taken for the same purpose from different sources, were treated 
as separate cases of loans. Credit purchases were also considered as 
loans. 

13.2. Components of savings 

Relevant data on “savings” and “a.ssets” are presented in 
Table 13.1. 


Table 13.1 — ^A. Average amount (Rs.) of savings and assets per 
reporting family by income classes 


Monthly family class income (Bs.) 


Savings/Assets t — 

<60 

60— 

<120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average anumni per reporting family (Ra.) 
Savings 

^^SSet/S •• •• •• 

10-30 

318-18 

23*34 

762-70 

34-36 

318-64 

18-80 

626-20 

Total 

328-48 

776-04 

363-00 

646-00 

B. Percentage distribution of savings and assets by form and 

classes 

income 


Monthly family income class (Bs.) 



JDonu oi BaviiigB/wDDcto 

<60 

60- 

<120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

(») Swings 
(a) On family accouvJt 
life insurance premium paid 

Provident fund — own contribution 

0-61 

0-91 

1-04 

•i» 

4-87 

0-16 

1-28 




Tmile \^.\ — 'IB — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i) fiavtnga— contd. 

Provident fund— employer’s contribu- 
tion 

0*91 

103 

4-87 

1-24 

Savings (bank, postal and cash in 
hand).. 

. • 

0-12 

. . 

0-08 

Others .. 

0*71 

0-82 

-• 

0-74 

Total 

314 

3-01 

9-74 

3-45 

(6) On enterprise and other purposes 
account 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

(h) Assets 





(a) On family account 





Land . . 

55-41 

73-91 

46-74 

67-49 

Building 

30-44 

13-69 

26-14 

18-76 

Jewellery and ornaments . . 

6-87 

5-38 

13-08 

5-98 

Others . . 

3-62 

4-01 

4*30 

3 93 

Total 

95-34 

96-99 

90-26 

96-16 

(6) On enterprise and other purposes 
account 

1-62 

-- 

•• 

0-39 

Grand total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of reporting families 

50 

5a 

11 

117 


Out of the total of 118 sampled families, 117 or about 99 per 
cent reported savings and assets on the date of the Survey. The 
amount of savings per reporting family worked out to Rs. 18.80 and 
of assets per reporting family to Rs. 526.20 giving a total of Rs. 545.00. 
Thus, savings formed about 3 per cent, and assets about 97 per 
cent, of the total amount under both savings and assets held by the 
reporting families. Both savings and assets were held mostly on 
"family account”. 

13.3. Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13.2 gives percentage distribution of families according to 
total amount of savings and assets (held on the date of survey) by 
income classes. 
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Table 13.2 — Percentage distribution of families by total amount of 
sax'ings and assets and income classes 


Amount of savings and assets 


Monthly family income class (Bs.) 

<60 60 — 120 and All 

<120 above 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

Not rc]3orting 


.. 

1-76 


0-85 

No savings and assets 


600 

10-53 

, , 

7-63 

Below lls. 200 


64* 00 

62-64 

64-65 

67-62 

Kb. 200 to below Ks. 500 


800 

14-04 

27-27 

12-71 

Rs. 600 to below Rs. 1,600 


1400 

8-77 

9- 09 

11 02 

Rs. 1,600 to below Rs. 2,600 . . 


400 

1-76 

909 

3-39 

Rs. 2,600 to below Rs. 3,600 . . 


4- 00 

1-76 


2-54 

Rs. 3,600 to below Rs. 4,600 . . 


, , 

1-75 

• • 

085 

Rs. 4,500 and above . . 


• • 

702 

•• 

3-39 

Total 


100 00 

100 00 

100- 00 

100 00 


About 8 per cent, of the families had no savings and assets. 
Roughly 58 per cent, of families reported savings and assets below 
Rs. 200. 

13.4. Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13.3 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount 
of debt and income classes. 


Table 13..3 — Percentage distribution of families by amount of debt 

and income classes 


ATYimiYif'. rtf _ 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

A - - - 

XXlUUtAilV WX UvUv 

• 

<60 

60— 

<120 

120 and 
above 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Less than Bs. 60 

67-74 

34-20 

26-00 

47-30 

Bs. 60 to less than Bs. 100 

26-81 

31-42 

37-60 

29-73 

Bs. 100 to less than Bs. 160 

6-46 

20-00 

12-60 

13-61 

Bs. 150 to less than Bs. 260 

. . 

8-67 

26-00 

6-76 

Bs. 260 to less than Rs. 600 


2-86 

, , 

1-36 

Bs. 600 to less than Bs. 1,000 . . 


2-86 

•• 

1-36 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of families reporting debt 

31 

36 

8 

74 


86 


TaVivYg a\\ iamWles together, about 47 per cent, reported debt of 
less tbarv"R.s. 50, rougbVy 4S per cent, of Rs. 50 to less than Rs. 1.50 and 
about 10 per cent, of more than Rs. 150. 

13.5. Purpose of loans 

The relevant data on indel)tcdncss by purpose of loans are pre- 
sented in Table 13.4. 


Table 13.4 — Distribution of families, loans and amount of loans by 

purpose 


Purpose of loans 

Percentage of 
families 
reporting 
debt 

Percentage 
distribution 
of laons 

Percentage 
distribution 
of amount of 
loans 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(A) On family account 

Festival 

405 

4-66 

2-07 

Marriage 

10-82 

909 

22-42 

Child birth 

2-70 

2-27 

0-90 

Funeral 

406 

4-65 

2-01 

Sickness 

5-41 

6-82 

15-36 

Education 

. . 

. . 

. . 

Unemployment or lay-off 

2-70 

2*27 

0-97 

Current deficit 

66-76 

56-81 

36-02 

Inherited debt 

2-70 

3-41 

12-48 

Others 

»-46 

9- 09 

7-00 

Total 

98-65 

98-86 

98-23 


(B) On enterprise and other purposes 
account 


Building 

• • 


• . 

Purchase of other assets 
Cultivation 

Other family enterprise . . 
Inherited debt 

.. 


•• 

Others 

1-35 

i-ii 

1-77 

Total 

1-35 

1-14 

. 1-77 

Grand total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Absolute totals 

74 

88 

5,666 (Rs.) 


Out of the total of 118 sampled families, 74 or about 63 per cent, 
reported debt on the date of survey. Of the families reporting debt, 
about 98 per cent, had taken loans on ‘family account’ and rest on 
'enterprise and other purposes account’. 
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13.6. Sources and terms of loans 

Tabic 1.3.5 gives the percentage distribution of loans by source, 
nature of security, rate of interest and type of instalment for repay- 
ment. 


Tabi.e 13.5 — Percentage distribution of loans by source, nature of 
security, rate of interest and type of instalment for repayment 


By source 

By nature of security 

A- 

By rate of interest 

— JL 

By type of instalment 
(mr repayment of loans) 

A 

/ ■■ ■ ^ f 

Source of loans Pore en- Nature of 
tage of security 

loans 

1 

Percen- 
tage of 
loans 

Rato of 
interest 

1 

Percen- 
tage of 
loans 

1 

Type of 
instalment 

Percen- 
tage of 
loans) 

I 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Not roiKirting .. 
ProTident fund 

Oo-oporativo 

2*27 Not reporting 

No security . . 

7*06 

88*64 

Not reporting 

2*27 

Not reporting 

4*66 

society 

. . Land 

2*27 

No interest 

89*78 

Weekly 

Monthly 

17-06 

Employer 

65 * 91 Omamonts and 
Jewellery 

•• 

Loss than 6% 

2-27 

29*64 

Money lender 

1«14 Others 

1*14 

6% tt) less 
than 12i% 

2-27 

Quarterly 

• * 

Shopkeeper . . 

909 


12}% to loss 
than 26% 

2*27 

Half-yearly 

1*14 

Friends and 

relatives 

20*45 


25% to loss 
than 50% 

1*14 

Yearly 

20*54 

Others 

1*14 


50% and above 

Others 

18-18 

Total 

100*00 

100-00 


100*00 


100*00 


I’he largest proportion (about (>6 per cent.) of loans were taken 
from employers. About 89 per cent, of total loans were taken against 
no security. Roughly 90 per cent, of loans were taken at no interest. 
About 30 per cent, each of loans were to be repaid in monthly and 
yearly instalments. 
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SOME IMPORTANT FINDINGS 
14.1. Family characteristics, income and expenditure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfy- 
ing the survey definition worked out in Chikmagalur centre to about 
5 thousand. Of the total families, about 25 per cent, consisted of 
single member families, 31 per cent, of two to three members, about 
31 per cent, of four to five members, 11 per cent, of six to seven 
members and the remaining 2 per cent, coiisisfcd of more than 7 mem- 
bers. By family type, about 35 per cent, consisted of husband, wife 
and children. Others in order were those consisting of unmarried 
earner (16 per cent.), husband and wife (11 per cent.), husband or 
wife (9 per cent.), husband, wife, children and other members (9 per 
cent.), unmarried earners and other members (8 per cent.) and rest 
(12 per cent.). 

The average size of the family was 3.26 persons. Of these, 2.11 
were earners, 0.04 earning dependants and 1.11 non-earning depend- 
ants. Of the earners, 1.16 were adult men, 0.84 adult women and 0.11 
children. About 42 per cent, of the families had two income recipients 
and 27 per cent, only one income recipient. On an average, a family 
had 1.10 dependants living with it and 0.25 dependants living else- 
where. 

The average monthly income worked out to Rs. 66.61 per family 
and Rs. 20.76 per capita. The largest number of families (about 42 
per cent, of the total) came within the income class ‘Rs. 30 to less than 
Rs. 60’. The families with an income of Rs. 150 and above formed 
about 3 per cent, of the total. Broadly, the income of large-sized fami- 
lies was higher. 

Of the average monthly income of Rs. 66.61 per family, income 
from paid employment accounted for Rs. 64.68 or 97 per cent., income 
from self-employment for Rs. 1.64 or 2.5 per cent., income from ‘other 
sources’ such as rent from land and house, pension, cash assistance, 
gifts, concession, etc., for Re. 0.29 or 0.5 per cent. Men’s contribution 
to the average monthly family income from all the three sources was 
about 60 per cent. 

The average monthly expenditure for current living was Rs. 71.89 
per family, Rs. 20.98 per capita and Rs. 25.24 per adult consumption 
unit. The average expenditure per capita and per adult consumption 
unit generally showed increasing trend in the average levels with 
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increase in income barring the income class ‘less than Rs. 30’ predo- 
nated by single-member families and the last three income classes 
which together covered about 6 per cent, of the total families. 

Of the average monthly expenditure of Rs. 71.89 consumption 
cxpciulitiire accounted for Rs. 70.67, the rest being accounted for by 
nun-consumption outgo like taxes, interest on loans and remittances 
to dependants. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 44.51 or about 
(53 per cent, of the total consumption expenditure. As the size of the 
family increased, a larger percentage of families fell in the higher 
expenditure classes. 

An analysis of the nutritive contents of the food-stuffs consumed, 
on an average, by a working class family revealed that while the 
overall nutritive value of the diets was fair, there was room for 
improvement. Increased intake of leafy vegetables, fruits and intake 
of at least skimmed' milk especially by the children, pregnant and 
nursing women would help to overcome the deficiencies in respect of 
calcium, vitamin ‘A’ and vitamin ‘C’. 

14.2. Additional aspects of level of living 

As already stated in Chapter 8, the additional aspects of level 
of living relate only lo the sampled families and no estimates have 
been built on the basis of data collected in regard to these aspects. 
Among industrial workers in Chikmagaiur about 91* per cent, of 
all members (aged 5 years and above) were illiterate and alx>ut 9* per 
cent, had received ediuxition upto or below primary standard. During 
the period of survey about 1 per cent, of family members 
(aged 5 years and alx)ve) were receiving education. Among children 
(5 to 14 years of age) this percentage was about 4 only. Reasons for 
not receiving education in case of children and others were mainly 
financial difficulties, lack of facilities and lack of interest. 

Fever was the main sickness reported. Allopathic treatment in 
cases of sickness was the most popular among the families. 

A majority of working class families were living in chawls/bustees. 
The accommodation occupied by them generally consisted of one 
living room with no provision for store, bath and latrine. In most 
cases the sources of water supply were rivers, lakes and springs and 
taps provided outside the dwellings, important places usually visited 
by the working class families for their e.ssential needs and amenities, 
e.g., shopping centres, bu.s-stop, post office, cinema house, hospital and 
medical aid centre were situated at a distance of 2 miles and above 
from their dwellings. 


^Estimated figures. 




k ol employee-members ot ttie sampled families were in 

^jetmatvctvi emploYmeni iti, plantations. About 82 per cent, of the 
employee-members had a length of service of less than 5 years, in the 
same establishment. About 5% per cent, of the employees were being 
paid weekly. i 

About 99 per cent, of the families reported savings and assets on 
the date of survey. Savings formed about 3 per cent, and assets about 
97 per cent, of the total amount of savings and assets. The average 
amount of savings and assets per reporting family on the date of 
survey worked to Rs. 18.80 ana Rs. 526.20 respectively. Roughly, 58 
per cent, of the families reported savings and assets below Rs. 200. 

About 63 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on the 
date of survey and these were mostly on “family account”. The aver- 
age debt per indebted family came to Rs. 76.55. ' 
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Appendix I 


l ist of Centres covered under Family Living Surveys among Industrial 

Workers during 1958-59 


A. Factory Centres 

1 . Digbci. 

2. Jamshedpur, 

S. Monghyr-Jamalpur. 

4. Bombay. 

5. Ahmedubad. 

6. Nagpur. 

7. Bhavnagar. 

8. Sholapur. 

9. Bhopal. 

10. Indore. 

U. Gwalior, 

12. Madras. 

13. Madurai. 

14. Coimbatore. 

15. Guntur, 

16. Hyderabad. 

17. Sambalpur. 

18. Kanpur. 

19. Varanasi (Baiiaras). 

20. Saharanpur. 

21. Calcutta. 

22. Howrah. 

23. Asansol. 

24. Bangalore, 

25. Alleppey. 

26. Alwaye. 


27. Amritsar. 

28. Yamunanagar. 

29. Jaipur. 

30. Ajmer. 

31. Delhi. 

32. Srinagar. 

B. Mining Centres 

33. Jharia. 

34. Kodarina. 

35. Noamundi. 

36. Balaghat. 

37. Gudur. 

38. Barbil. 

39. Raniganj. 

40. Kolar Gold Field. 

C, Plantation Centres 

41. Labac. 

42. Rangapara. 

43. Mariani. 

44. Doom Dooma. 

45. Coonoor. 

46. Darjeeling. 

47. Jalpaiguri. 

48. Chikmagalur. 

49. Ammathi. 

.56. Mundakkayam. 



Ai^pendix II 

Average Monthly Expenditure — Item-wise — per Family 


Item 


All families Single member 

families 

f / ‘^" “7 ^ 

Number Average Numer Average 

of expend!- of expendi- 

reporting ture per reprr'ing ture per 

families family of fami.ieB family of 
all all 

families families 

(Rs.) (Be.) 


1 2 3 4 5 


(A) CONSUMITION EXPENDITURE 
Eood. bkvkraoxs, no. 





Cti'tals and products 

Paildy , , . , . . 

• • 

93 

3*48 

6 

0-87 

Rico 

• • 

411 

17-50 

36 

7 37 

Wheat .. 

• • 

5 

003 



Jowar . . 

• a 

9 

0 03 



Bajra .. .. 

• • 

1 

0 00 



Maize . , • . • • 

• • 

5 

0 03 

• • 


Maize (atta) 

• • 

1 

0 00 

• a 


Pea 

• • 

5 

0 01 



Bagi .. .. .. 

• • 

172 

2-57 

4 

0-19 

Ragi (atta) 

• • 

14 

0 36 

1 

0 04 

Oram .. 

• • 

27 

0 06 

2 

0 07 

Chira, iruri, khoi, lawa 

e • 

23 

0 03 

1 

0 03 

Other rice products 

• • 

35 

0 21 

2 

0 05 

Suji, rawa 

a • 

4 

0 01 

1 

0-02 

Bread ,• 

• • 

2 

0 01 

1 

0-01 

Biacuit .. ,, 

9 • 

3 

000 

• • 

, , 

Other cereals 

• • 

6 

0-03 


007 

Grinding and other charges 

• • 

63 

0-16 

3 

Sub-total : cereals and products 

and pruducU 

— 

466 

24-52 

41 

8-r2 

Arhar . . . . . • 

• • 

436 

1-62 

40 

o-fta 

Gram •• 

• • 

230 

0-50 

11 

0-11 

Moong . . 


155 

0 33 

» . 

0-16 

Masur . . 


1 

0-00 



Vrd 


75 

0-05 

‘4 

0-03 

Pea 


11 

0-02 


, . 

Other pulses 


29 

0-05 

1 

0 00 

Pulse products 


1 

0 00 

-• 


Sulhtotai : pulses and products 

•• 

460 

2-57 

41 

1-m 


91 
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1 2 3 


sfedSf oils and fate 


Mustard oil 


2 

0 00 

» • 

, , 

Coconut oil . • • • 

• « 

90 

0*21 

10 

0*14 

Qingelly oil 

• • 

42 

008 

4 

007 

Groundnut oil . . 

• • 

309 

0-62 

25 

0-31 

Other vegetable oils 

• • 

3 

0 01 

• • 

, . 

Vanaspati 

• • 

43 

008 

5 

006 

Oil seeds 

• • 

2 

0 00 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total : oil seeds, etc. . . 

• • 

411 

100 

37 

0*58 

Meat, fish and eggs 






Goat meat 

0 • 

80 

0*46 

2 

0*10 

Mutton . • 


201 

M4 

21 

0*69 

Poultry 


45 

0-25 

1 

0*02 

Other meat 

. * 

3 

001 

• # 

, , 

Fresh hsh 


35 

010 

6 

0*10 

Dry fish 


352 

0-92 

24 

0*28 

Eggs-— hen * . • • 

• • 

14 

003 

2 

0*04 

Sub-total : meat, fish and eggs 

• • 

440 

2-91 

38 

1*23 

Mitt and proudcts 






Milk— cow • . • . 

• • 

51 

0 33 

5 

0*17 

Milk— bulTalo 

• • 

4 

001 

s • 

• a 

Curd 


3 

000 

• s 

a a 

Ghee — cow 


18 

005 

a a 

a a 

Ghee — buffalo 

• • 

6 

001 

• a 

a a 

Butter . . 

• • 

8 

002 

a a 

a a 

powdered milk • . 

• V 

9 

0 02 

*a • 

a • 

. Sub total : milk and products 

• • 

84 

0*44 

5 

0*17 

Oendimenia and apices 






Salt 

• s 

465 

0-28 

41 

0*13 

Turmeric . • ^ 

• • 

441 

0*18 

37 

009 

Chillies — green . . 


113 

009 

7 

0*03 

Chillies— dry 

• 0 

467 

1-37 

41 

0-62 

Tamarind 

• • 

455 

0-53 

40 

0 26 

Onion .. •• •• 


462 

0-43 

40 

0 23 

Garlic .. .. •. 


415 

0 24 

31 

0*10 

^riander 

• • 

456 

0 43 

40 

0 20 

Ginger .. 

• • 

37 

0 01 

2 

0 01 

Pepper .. 

• • 

103 

0 05 

6 

002 

Methi .. .. .. 

■ • 

165 

0 06 

7 

0*02 

Saffron .. 

• • 

16 

0 00 

, , 


Mustard 

• • 

390 

016 

29 

0*09 

Jira .. •• 

• • 

379 

0*19 

28 

0*10 

Cloves .. 

• • 

32 

001 

1 

0*00 

Elaichi .. 

• • 

9 

000 

1 

0*00 

Mixed spices 

• • 

28 

0 03 

8 

0*02 

. Other spices and condiments 

• • 

5 

0 00 

3 

0*01 

Sub-total : condiments and spices 

• • 

466 

4*06 

41 

1*93 




3 


Vegetables and produda 

Potato .. .. •• •• 

Mali, turnip, radish 
Carrot, beet 
Arum . . 

Other root ycgetables 
Brtnjal .. 

Cauliflower •• •• 

Cabbage 

Jack fruit 

Ladies finger 

Tomato 

Cucumber . . • . 

Pumpkin 
Gourd . . 

Karela .. 

Bean 

Pea 

Other non-leafy vegetables 
Palak •• «• •• •• 

Amaranth, chalai 
Metbi . . 

Other leafy vegetables 
Pickles and preservatives , . 

Other vegetable products 

Sub-total : vegetables and products • , 
Fruits and products 

Banana, plantain . . • < 

Orange .. 

Lemon .. 

Mango .. 

Jack fruit 
Water melon 
Coconut 

Sub-total : fruits and products 
Sugar ^ honey , etc. 

Sugar crystal 
Gut 

Others .. 

Sub-total : sugar, honey, etc. 

Pan, supariy etc. 

Pan— leaf 

Pan— finished . . . . - 

Supori .. 

Limo • • • • mm m 

Katba . . . . - 

Others « • mm mm • 


Sub- total : pan, supari, etc. 


378 


1-42 


18 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Tobacco awl products 





Bidi 

341 

1-60 

36 

1-64 

Cigarette 

1 

000 

, , 

. , 

Chewing tobacco 

20 

003 

. . 

, , 

] leaf tobacco 

20i 

0*44 

9 

Oil 

Snxitf 

32 

003 

2 

002 

Others .. 

16 

0*04 

•• 

•• 

Sub total ; tobacco and products 

433 

2*04 

42 

1-77 

Alcoholic beverages t etc. 





Totldy (N'oora) 

6 

004 

1 

0*09 

Country liquor . . 

160 

0-94 

13 

0*47 

Ganja . . 

1 

000 

. . 

. , 

Others . . 

4 

0 03 

1 

0*07 

Sub total : alcoholic beverages 

176 

101 

15 

0*63 

NoWfdcuhclic beverages 





Tea — leaf . . . . • • 

62 

010 

5 

0*05 

Coffoe— powder or seed 

249 

0-47 

20 

0*25 

Sub-total : non-alooholio .beverages . . 

303 

0-67 

24 

0*30 

Pnpared meals arid refreshment 





Meals . . 

191 

2*60 

26 

6-98 

SnatJt — saltish 

361 

0-82 

39 

0 91 

Snack — sweet 

27 

006 

2 

0*09 

Hot drink — tea . . 

185 

0-54 

27 

1*20 

Hot drink — coffee 

104 

0-21 

19 

0*24 

Green coconut 

1 

000 

, , 


Co!<l drink 

6 

0 00 



Others . . 

26 

003 

1 

0-00 

Sub-total : prepared meals and refresh- 





ment 

428 

4-16 

50 

9*42 

Total: food 

•• 

4451 

•• ■' 

26-26 

Total: tobacco, pan, supari and 




. 

iutozicauts 

•• 

4-47 


2-76 

Axo Light 





Firewood and chips 

467 

3-79 

43 

2*37 

Kerosene oil — fuel 

11 

0-02 

1 

0*01 

- Kerosene oil— lighting 

449 

0-91 

40 

0-48 

C u dljs 

2 

000 



box . . 

472 

0-46 

53 

0*43 

Oolicrs 

' 2 

0-00 

•• 

•• 

Su ii-total : fuel and light . . 

478 

5-18 

54 

3-29 
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1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

Hocsino 

Rent for housing and water charges 

House rent owned/free 

478 

2-66 

54 

2 (It 

Sent for lodging in hotel 

2 

0'04 



Sub- total ; rent for housing and water 
eharges 

478 

2-70 

64 

2 04 

House repairs and upkeep 

Hejiairs 

3 

0-01 



Wliite washing . . 

4 

0-01 



Sub-total : h3use repairs and upkeep 

(1 

002 



furniture and furnishings 

Beclste^, oot 

12 

0*08 

1 

006 

M(«t, mattresses, durries 

21 

006 

1 

001 

Carpets 

3 

0-01 


Beujh 

2 

0-01 



Chair • • • • • * 

3 

006 



Otben • > ... 

2 

002 


• • 

Sub-total : furniture and furnishings 

38 

0-24 

2 

007 

Bousehold appliances and utilities 

Box, trunk 

20 

0*20 

2 

0 27 

Suit'Cace, attache-case 

1 

0-00 


Ut insil — earthenware 

128 

0-19 

7 

019 

Utensil — aluminium 

32 

0-16 

5 

0-19 

Utensil — copper . • 

0 

0-15 


Utensil —brass . . 

10 

0-16 

1 

o-re 

Utensil — others .. 

5 

0-04 


GiMbware 

23 

002 

. . 


Bucket ■ • * * * * 

3 

002 



Broom 

46 

0-01 

i 

ow 

, Bock • • • • • • 

30 

0 06 

1 

0 03 

Bopo, tiring 

2 

0-00 

, , 


iantern» lamp . . 

31 

0 0.1 

2 

ooi 

Cth« faooaabold appliancoa 

1 

000 


. Bepalr aadotainlwanoepf houaehold 

4 

0 02 



a^ppl^anew 

finb-tatal 1 honWhold appliuiooM 

198 

lOf. 

13 

0 7 H 

ffousshcU seraiess 

F jod ezi^diiare on aervanta 

3 

0 06 



aarvaalf ayah .. 


0*02 



— < 


— — r--— — , ^ 

- - 

— — - • 

Bub-total : bousehold services 

4 

008 



Tital : housing • • 

478 

4-09 

. 51 - 

2-86 




Clothing, bkddixo, bto. 
Headv’ made clothing 


I)u>ti 

22 

0)5 

3 

0 14 

li’ingi 

9 

018 

3 

0*49 

Pvjama 

2 

o-r>i 

• • 

, , 

Troupers 

11 

0-07 

1 

006 

Kalf-pants 

:i2 

0*16 

, , 

, , 

Waist coat , jacket, jawahar coat 

8 

003 


, , 

Bush shirt 

8 

0-05 

, , 


Shirt, kamij, kiirt.a 

67 

Ool 

3 

0-18 

C >at . overcoat . . 

1 

001 



Ginji, banian 

29 

0-07 

2 

004 

Sari 

73 

1-34 



Blouse, choli 

49 

0-52 



Chemise 

1 

000 



Petticoat 

6 

003 



Frocks 

22 

0 73 



TTiuirr-garments (tmder^’ear, langot) 

7 

oot 

1 

004 

Towel 

19 

008 

4 

0 09 

Handkerchief 

1 

000 



Shawl, wrapper, Scarf 

2 

002 



Sweater, pullover 

5 

0 01 



Mulmul 

1 

0-00 



Other cloth 

1 

001 



Other garments . . , , . . 

4 

001 



Other hosiery garments 

1 

000 



Other knitted garments . . 

5 

003 

i 

0 03 

Other clothing (Miscellaneons) 

5 

003 

1 

0 04 

Sub-total : ready made clothing • • 

151 

400 

9 

117 

\-ready-mad€ doUiing 





Dhoti 

8 

002 

1 

0 03 

Pyjama 

1 

001 


. • 

Trousers 

4 

005 


, . 

Half-pants .. 

13 

010 

*3 

012 

Waist-cctat, jacket* jawaharcoat 

\ 

000 


. • 

Bush-shirt 

1 

004 


• • 

Shirt, kamij, kurta 

33 

0-32 


. 0*36 

Can j), banian . . . . . . 

4 

0*01 


• • 

Sari 

6 

008 


, • 

Blouse, choli 

25 

010 


, , 

Potti-coat 

4 

0 01 


■ 0-02 

Frocks 

6 

002 


• m 

Under gJirment (underwear, langot, etc) 

1 

0()0 



T« »wol . . 

1 

OCX) 

i 

0-02 

Sweater, pull-over' 

1 

001 


, , 

T^>ng cloth 

1 

000 


• 

Mulmul .. ./ 

1 

0:01 



Other shirting and coating 

16 

017 

3 

, 0*26 

Other cloth 

10 

005 

2 

004 

Other garments .. 

• 2 

000 

•• 

•• 

Sub-total ; non-ready-made clothing 

80 

100 

8- 

0 85 
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1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

B^votar 

Turban 

• • 

10 

007 

2 

009 

Cap 

• e 

7 

002 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total : headwear « • 

■ • 

17 

0 09 

2 

009 

Bedditig 

Ped-pheet . • 

• • • 

4 

007 

1 

014 

Blanket, ruir 

• # 

8 

004 

• • 

• • 

Bedding cloth .. 

• # 

1 

Oil 

• • 

• • 

Others 

• e 

2 

0-01 

• • 

• . 

Sub-total : bedding 

• • 

8 

0-23 

1 

014 

Tooturar 

Shoes 


6 

006 

1 

005 

Chappal 

•• 

14 

009 

1 

006 

Sub-total : footwear • • 

• • 

20 

0*15 

2 

010 

Miscellaneous 

Laundry 


15 

003 

• • 

• • 

Washerman 


0 

a# 

0 00 

. • 

, , 

Washing soap .. 


477 

001 

64 

0-60 

Soda 

• • 

1 

0-00 

• . 

, a 

Tailoring, mending and darning 

. • 

68 

0-22 

7 

016 

Others 

• • 

1 

000 

• • 

• e 

Repair and maintenance of footwear 

1 

000 

• • 

• • 

Sub-total : miscellaneous • • 

• • 

478 

116 

64 

0-76 

Total : clothing, bedding, etc. 

• • 

478 

6-72 

54 

311 

Misckllanboits 






Medical care 

Doctor’s foe 


6 

004 

• • 


Medicine 

• • 

81 

0-28 

4 

033 

Others 

• • 

1 

001 

. • 

. • 

Sub-total ; medical care . • 

• e 

36 

0 33 

4 

0-33 

Personal care 

Hair oil, pomade, hair cream 

• e 

437 

0-89 

44 

0-51 

Hair lotion^ shampoo, etc. 

• • 

1 

000 

1 

000 

Larber • ■ • • 


378 

0-66 

43 

0*46 

Sn >w, fxne cream, wte, etc. 

• e 

4 

OOO 

e e 


Toilet Hoap 

m • 

834 

0 36 

87 

0*25 

Soap nut . ^ 


16 

002 

2 

001 

Comb, Lair bruAi 


85 

0 03 

4 

001 

? Tirror , .> 

■ • 

32 

002 

6 

004 

Tootb paste 

e • 

2 

0 01 

1 

0 01 

Tooth bnuh 

• • 

1 

000 

1 

0*01 

Tooth powder . . 

• e 

13 

000 


, a 

B1 Mle 

• • 

180 

008 

14 

0*06 

Shaving soap 

• • 

2 

000 

e m 

a • 

Razor 


5 

000 

• • 

a a 

Others 

• • 

1 

000 

• • 

•• 

Sub-total : personal care . . 

• • 

475 

1-95 

65 

1*36 
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1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Education and reading 






School and college fees 

• • 

1 

0 00 

, , 

• • 

Books — school . . 

• • 

8 

001 

. • 

• • 

Books — general . . 

• • 

2 

0 00 

1 

0-00 

Hostel and boarding charges 

• • 

1 

003 

. . 

, , 

Stationery — all kinds 

• • 

8 

001 

• • 

. . 

Private tu tion . . 

• • 

1 

0 02 

• . 

• • 

Sub-total : education and reading 

• • 

15 

007 

1 

0 00 

Eecreaticn and amusement 






Oinema ■ • • • • • 

• • 

139 

0-27 

14 

0 16 

Toy 

. . 

8 

OOD 

. , 

, , 

Pel animal, bird purchase and main- 





tenanoe 

• • 

4 

001 

• . 

, , 

Mela and fair 

.. 

12 

003 



Sub-total : recreation and amusement 

148 

0*31 

14 

0*16 

Transport and communication 






Bail ■ • • • • • 

• • 

5 

013 

, , 


Bus 

• • 

256 

1-47 

26 

1*07 

Bullock-oart 

• • 

4 

0*02 

, , 

, , 

Taxi 

• • 

4 

001 

, . 

, , 

Postage • 4 ' 


72 

0 04 

11 

006 

Others 4. 


8 

001 

2 

002 

Sub-total : transport and oommunica- 





tion 

• • 

297 

1-68 

32 

M5 

Buhscription, etc. 






Trade union 

• e 

11 

002 

1 

0*00 

Religious 

• • 

25 

006 

3 

0*03 

Gift and charity . • 

• • 

62 

Oil 

7 

0*13 

Ceremonials •• «• 

« • 

18 

0-49 

. . 

, , 

Others .. 

• • 

4 

002 

. . 

. . 

Sub-total : subscription, eto. 

•' 4 4 

109 

0-70 

10 

0*16 

Personal effects and other misceUaneo'US 





expenses 






Ornaments — metal 

• • 

2 

000 

• . 

• • 

Ornaments — glass 

• • 

60 ' 

008 

. . 


Watch .. •• •• 


1 

010 

. • 

. . 

Fountain pen •• •• 


4 

001 


i m 

Umbrella . . . . 

• e 

10 

0-09 ‘ • 

. • 

. • 

Other personal efEeots 

• • 

4 

0 02 

. • 

, , 

Repair and mainienaAoe • • ** 

• e 

2 

001 

• . 

, , 

Pocket expefiaos 

• • 

26 

0-88 

T 

. 0-57 

Other miscellaneous expenses 

• • 

12 

012 

1 

004 

Sub-total : personal effects et^ 

• • 

107 

0‘66 

7 

0-61 

Total : miscellaneous 

• • 


5*70 

• • 

3-77 

Total— rON^UMPTION BXPjrNDI- 





TURK .. 

•• 

•• 

70*67 

• • 

41 03 



A.JPENDIX 11 — concld. 


I 2 3 4 6 

(B) NON-CONSU»n?TION EXl ENDITUEE 
Taxu 


Income tax 

Others 

1 

2 

000 

003 

i 

ois 

Sub^total : taxes 

3 

003 

1 

0*13 

Interest, litigcUion, etc. 

Interest paid on loan 

13 

000 

1 

003 

Remittance to dependants . . 

24 

113 

10 

2-67 

Sub-total : interest, litigation, eto. . . 

37 

M9 

11 

2-70 

Savings and investments 

Ornaments — gold 

2 

0*18 

. • 

. • 

Ornaments — silver 

6 

012 

. . 

. • 

Livestock • • ■ • • • 

4 

0-30 

, . 

, , 

Life insurance premium .. 

1 

001 

, , 

, , 

Provident fund contribution 

67 

0-38 

8 

021 

Bank and postal savings . . ... 

5 

on 

. . 

. • 

Loan advanced .. 

1 

0 21 

, , 

, , 

Others 

89 

2*47 

11 

201 

Sub-total : savings and investments 

164 

3*78 

17 

2*22 

Debts repaid 

Debts--repaid • • 

86 

4-94 

7 

1*48 

Sub-total : debts repaid . . 

86 

4-94 

7 

1-48 

Total: NON-''OT!fSUMrTION EX- 

1 BNUITURE 

•• 

9-94 

•• 

6*63 


SUMMARY 

(a) ContvMption expenditure 


Pood • • ■ • • • 

Tobacco, pan, supaii and intoxicants 

Fuel and light 

Housing 

Olothmg, bedding, etc* • • • • 

Miscellweous . • • • 

478 

478 

478 

44*51 

4*47 

618 

4 09 

6*72 

6*70 

64 

64 

64 

26*26 

2*75 

3 29 

2 86 

3 11 
3*77 

Total • ■ • • 

• • 


70-67 

•• 

41 03 

(5) Non-consumption expenditure 

Taxes, interest and litigation 

e • 


0-09 

, , 

0*16 

Remittance to dependants 

• • 

24 

M3 

10 

2-67 

Savings and investments . • 

• • 

164 

3-78 

17 

2-22 

Debts repaid 

• • 

86 

4-94 

7 

1*48 

Total • • • • • • 

• • 

•• 

9*94 

•• 

6-53 


IVB(D)238m>fLB 550 -8.12-66 GIPS 





